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We were caught by the phrase, ‘members of 
different languages,” in the first paragraph of an 
article in this issue. We usually think of ourselves 
as members of nations rather than as members of 
a language. Yet it is true that the words in which 
we cast our thoughts condition much of our think- 
ing. It is thus true that our thought life is condi- 
tioned by our native language. We must agree 
that we are truly members of a language. 

If this is true, we should know the limits on 
our thinking thus imposed for what they are. 
Members of one language are rendered incompe- 
tent for many tasks of the one world, must draw 
into their thinking the contributions of members 
of other languages for the total thinking which 
must be done to solve the problems of the one 
world. 

The article in this issue on the problems of an 
international language should lead us a step 
farther toward the ability to think together which 
the peoples of the world must cultivate if we are 
to have peace in our time. 


Improve Thinking 


Another article in this issue indicates that the 
words in the English language itself must be used 
more carefully. Words such as ‘‘democracy,” “‘lib- 
erty,” and “communism,” must means the same 
things to each of us if we are to think together. 
There is still room for improvement in the effec- 
tive teaching of democracy. Some of our difficul- 
ties in this teaching are due to words, and some to 
other causes, as other articles note. 

We who teach may be sure that we are doing 
something for unity in the one world when we 
improve the communication of thoughts from 
mind to mind. 


There Is a Human Unity 


False myths and superstitions about race con- 
tributed directly to the war. Because of that, 
Unesco called together a group of the world’s noted 
scientists in the fields of biology, genetics, psy- 
chology, sociology, and anthropology. These sci- 
entists have prepared a statement of known facts 
about the human race. They declare “racial” dis- 


Editoral Comment 


crimination and ‘“‘racial” hatred unscientific and 
false. 

You will find that statement in this issue because 
we believe it has important implications for edu- 
cation in these United States. It is important for 
questions of national policy, for matters of policy 
at the state level, for the conduct of the student or 
teacher in the classroom. 


Read and Write 


Phi Delta Kappans have pledged their devotion 
to the ideals of research, service, and leadership. In 
fulfillment of all those aims, you have to read. To 
help you in that reading we bring you in this issue 
a list of educational publications around the world. 
This list was made possible through committees of 
the Educational Press Association of America, the 
assistance of the World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession and of a host of individuals. It is 
the most extensive list of its kind yet published, 
and we hope is a step toward the creation of a com- 
plete list which will serve to guide you more accu- 
rately to the reading which you want to do. 

In fulfillment of the same ideals of research, 
service, and leadership, you ought to write. There 
is something about which you know more than any 
other person in the world. Write it down. Send 
your manuscript to one of the publications you will 
find in this list. You ought to keep writing, so that 
your skill grows in communicating your ideas. In 
no other way can your researches bear fruit, and 
the researches of others be fruitful in your efforts. 
In no other way can you serve as many people. 
Writing, you can lead in the promotion of the 
ideals and causes you count worth while. 


W. O. T. P. 


The World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession matters to the classroom teacher; that it is 
concerned with him you may see in the story be- 
ginning on Page 45. Please note also the W.O.T.P. 
budget’s lack of provision for a salary for its sec- 
retary-general. The part-time services of the pres- 
ent secretary-general are contributions of our Na- 
tional Education Association and its officer. The 
maturing agency must soon have its own full-time 
executive for effective service. 








CIENTISTS have reached general agreement in 
S recognizing that mankind is one: that all men 
belong to the same species, Homo sapiens. It is 
further generally agreed among scientists that all 
men are probably derived from the same common 
stock; and that such differences as exist between 
different groups of mankind are due to the opera- 
tion of evolutionary factors of differentiation such 
as isolation, the drift and random fixation of the 
material particles which control heredity (the 
genes), changes in the structure of these particles, 
hybridization, and natural selection. In these ways 
groups have arisen of varying stability and degree 
of differentiation which have been classified in dif- 
ferent ways for different purposes. 

From the biological standpoint, the species Ho- 
mo sapiens is made up of a number of populations, 
each one of which differs from the others in the fre- 
quency of one or more genes. Such genes, responsi- 
ble for the hereditary differences between men, are 
always few when compared to the whole genetic 
constitution of man and to the vast number of 
genes common to all human beings regardless of 
the population to which they belong. This means 
that the likenesses among men are far greater than 
their differences. 

A race, from the biological standpoint, may 
therefore be defined as one of the group of popu- 
lations constituting the species ““Homo sapiens.” 
These populations are capable of interbreeding 
with one another but, by virtue of the isolating bar- 
riers which in the past kept them more or less 
separated, exhibit certain physical differences as 
a result of their somewhat different biological his- 
tories. They represent variations, as it were, on a 
common theme. 

In short, the term ‘‘race’’ designates a group or 
population characterised by some concentrations, 
relative as to frequency and distribution, of heredi- 
tary particles (genes) or physical characters, which 
appear, fluctuate, and often disappear in the course 


* This statement was published by Unesco on July 18. It was 
prepared by the Unesco Committee of Experts on Race Problems, 
at Unesco House in Paris, and was drafted by the following 
scientists: Ernest Beaglehole, New Zealand; Juan Comas, Mexico; 
L. A. Costa Pinto, Brazil; Franklin Frazier, United States; Morris 
Ginsberg, United Kingdom; Humayun Kabir, India; Claude Levi- 
Strauss, France; Ashley Montagu, United States. The text was 
revised by Professor Montagu after criticisms submitted by Pro- 
fessors Hadley Cantril, E. G. Conklin, Gunnar Dahlberg, Theo- 


dosius Dobzhansky, L. C. Dunn, Donald Hager, Julian S. Huxley, 
Otto Klineberg, Wilbert Moore, H. J. Muller, Gunnar Myrdal, and 
Joseph Needham. 
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* A Statement Prepared by the Committee of 
Experts on Race Problems of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or. 
ganization.* 


of time by reason of geographic and/or cultural 
isolation. The varying manifestations of these traits 
in different populations are perceived in different 
ways by each group. What is perceived is largely 
preconceived, so that each group arbitrarily tends 
to misinterpret the variability which occurs as a 
fundamental difference which separates that group 
from all others. 

These are the scientific facts. Unfortunately, 
however, when most people use the term “race” 
they do not do so in the sense above defined. To 
most people, a race is any group of people whom 
they choose to describe as a race. Thus, many na- 
tional, religious, geographic, linguistic or cultural 
groups have, in such loose usage, been called 
“races,” when obviously Americans are not a race, 
nor are Englishmen, nor Frenchmen, nor any other 
national group. Catholics, Protestants, Moslems, 
and Jews are not races, nor are groups who speak 
English or any other language thereby definable 
as a race; people who live in Iceland or England or 
India are not races; nor are people who are cul- 
turally Turkish or Chinese or the like thereby de- 
scribable as races. 

National, religious, geographic, linguistic, and 
cultural groups do not necessarily coincide with 
racial groups; and the cultural traits of such groups 
have no demonstrated genetic connection with ra- 
cial traits. Because serious errors of this kind are 
habitually committed when the term “‘race”’ is used 
in popular parlance, it would be better when speak- 
ing of human races to drop the term “‘race’’ alto- 
gether and speak of ethnic groups. 

Now what has the scientist to say about the 
groups of mankind which may be recognized at the 
present time? Human races can be and have been 
differently classified by different anthropologists, 
but at the present time most anthropologists agree 
in classifying the greater part of present-day man- 
kind into three major divisions, as follows: 


MONGOLOID, NEGROID, CAUCASOID 
The biological processes which the classifier has 
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here embalmed, as it were, are dynamic, not static. 
These divisions were not the same in the past as 
they are at present, and there is every reason to 
believe that they will change in the future. 

Many sub-groups or ethnic groups within these 
divisions have been described. There is no general 
agreement upon their number, and in any event 
most ethnic groups have not yet been either studied 
or described by the physical anthropologist. 

Whatever classification the anthropologist 
makes of man, he never includes mental charac- 
teristics as part of those classifications. It is now 
generally recognized that intelligence tests do not 
in themselves enable us to differentiate safely be- 
tween what is due to innate capacity and what is 
the result of environmental influences, training 
and education. Wherever it has been possible to 
make allowances for differences in environmental 
opportunities, the tests have shown essential simi- 
larity in mental characters among all human 
groups. In short, given similar degrees of cultural 
opportunity to realize their potentialities, the aver- 
age achievement of the members of each ethnic 
group is about the same. The scientific investiga- 
tions of recent years fully support the dictum of 
Confucius (551-478 B.C.) ““Men’s natures are 
alike; it is their habits that carry them far apart.” 

The scientific material available to us at present 
does not justify the conclusion that inherited ge- 
netic differences are a major factor in producing 
the differences between the cultures and cultural 
achievements of different peoples or groups. It does 
indicate, however, that the history of the cultural 
experience which each group has undergone is the 
major factor in explaining such differences. The 
one trait which above all others has been at a pre- 
mium in the evolution of men’s mental characters 
has been educability, plasticity. This is a trait which 
all human beings possess. It is, indeed, a species 
character of ‘Homo sapiens.” 

So far as temperament is concerned, there is no 
definite evidence that there exist inborn differences 
between human groups. There is evidence that 
whatever group differences of the kind there might 
be are greatly over-ridden by the individual dif- 
ferences, and by the differences springing from en- 
vironmental factors. 

As for personality and character, these may be 
considered raceless. In every human group a rich 
variety of personality and character types will be 
found, and there is no reason for believing that 


any human group is richer than any other in these 
respects. 
BIOLOGICAL FACTs AND RACIAL MyTHS 


With respect to race-mixture, the evidence 
points unequivocally to the fact that this has been 
going on from the earliest times. Indeed, one of the 
chief processes of race-formation and race-extinc- 
tion or absorption is by means of hybridization 
between races or ethnic groups. Furthermore, no 
convincing evidence has been adduced that race- 
mixture of itself produces biologically bad effects. 
Statements that human hybrids frequently show 
undesirable traits, both physically and mentally, 
physical disharmonies and mental degeneracies, 
are not supported by the facts. There is, therefore, 
no “biological” justification for prohibiting inter- 
marriage between persons of different ethnic 
groups. 

The biological fact of race and the myth of 
“race’’ should be distinguished. For all practical so- 
cial purposes “‘race’’ is not so much a biological 
phenomenon as a social myth. The myth of ‘‘race”’ 
has created an enormous amount of human and so- 
cial damage. In recent years it has taken a heavy 
toll in human lives and caused untold suffering. 
It still prevents the normal development of mil- 
lions of human beings and deprives civilization of 
the effective co-operation of productive minds. 

The biological differences between ethnic groups 
should be disregarded from the standpoint of social 
acceptance and social action. The unity of mankind 
from both the biological and social viewpoints is 
the main thing. 

To recognize this and to act accordingly is the 
first requirement of modern man. It is but to rec- 
ognize what a great biologist wrote in 1875: “As 
man advances in civilization, and small tribes are 
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united into larger communities, the simplest rea- 
son would tell each individual that he ought to 
extend his social instincts and sympathies to all 
the members of the same nation, though personal- 
ly unknown to him. This point being once reached, 
there is only an artificial barrier to prevent his sym- 
pathies extending to the men of all nations and 
races.” 

These are the words of Charles Darwin in ‘“The 
Descent of Man’ (2nd ed., 1875, pp. 187-188). 
And, indeed, the whole of human history shows 
that a co-operative spirit is not only natural to men, 
but more deeply rooted than any self-seeking ten- 
dencies. If this were not so we should not see the 
growth of integration and organization of his com- 
munities which the centuries and the millennia 
plainly exhibit. 

We now have to consider the bearing of these 
statements on the problem of human equality. It 
must be asserted with the utmost emphasis that 
equality as an ethical principle in no way depends 
upon the assertion that human beings are in fact 
equal in endowment. Obviously individuals in all 
ethnic groups vary greatly among themselves in 
endowment. Nevertheless the characteristics in 
which human groups differ from one another are 
often exaggerated and used as a basis for question- 
ing the validity of equality in the ethical sense. 
For this purpose we have thought it worth while 
to set out in a formal manner what is at present 
scientifically established concerning individual and 
group differences. 


THE FACTs ON RACE 


In matters of race, the only characteristics which 
anthropologists can effectively use as a basis for 
classifications are physical and physiological. 

According to present knowledge, there is no 
proof that the groups of mankind differ in their 
innate mental characteristics, whether in respect 
of intelligence or temperament. The scientific evi- 
dence indicates that the range of mental capacities 
in all ethnic groups is much the same. 

Historical and sociological studies support the 
view that the genetic differences are not of impor- 
tance in determining the social and cultural differ- 
ences between different groups of Homo sapiens 
and that the social and cultural changes in different 
groups have, in the main, been independent of 
changes in inborn constitution. Vast social changes 
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have occurred which were not in any way connected 
with changes in racial type. 

There is no evidence that race mixture as such 
produces bad results from the biological point of 
view. The social results of race mixture, whether 
for good or ill, are to be traced to social factors. 

All normal human beings are capable of learning 
to share in a common life, to understand the nature 
of mutual service and reciprocity, and to res 
social obligations and contracts. Such biological 
differences as exist between members of different 
ethnic groups have no relevance to problems of 
social and political organization, moral life and 
communication between human beings. 

Lastly, biological studies lend support to the 
ethic of universal brotherhood; for man is born 
with drives toward co-operation, and unless these 
drives are satisfied, men and nations alike fall ill. 
Man is born a social being, who can reach his fullest 
development only through interaction with his fel- 
lows. The denial at any point of this social bond be- 
tween man and man brings with it disintegration. 
In this sense, every man is his brother's keeper. For 
every man is a piece of the continent, a part of the 
main, because he is involved in mankind. 





Eisenhower to Students 


Many a boy is puzzling whether to stay in 
school or join the armed forces. Let them hear 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower to students of 
Columbia University, ““You should be reassured 
in your decision to go along increasing your knowl- 
edge of the world, because lack of such knowledge 
is the basis of the trouble in the world today. Be- 
cause of your seriousness and because of the very 
fact that the world is in a state of tension, I expect 
this to be the most profitable session ever for those 
in attendance.” 


United Nations flags for U. N. Day and other oc- 
casions are available from the following official U. N. 
flag makers: Annin and Company, Flag Makers, Fifth 
Avenue at 16th Street, New York 3, N. Y., in prices 
ranging from 35c to $65; and Detra Flag Company, 
Inc., Oaks, Montgomery County, Pa., which has U. N. 
flags from 4 by 4 inches to 6 by 9 feet in size, from 
approximately 25c to $35. 


United Nations Day material is available in a kit 
prepared by the National Citizens Committee for 
U.N. Day, 816 Twenty-first Street Northwest, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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Teach the Concepts of Democracy 


By ANTONIO GARCIA 


out a clear understanding, among other 
things, of such words as democracy, politics, lobby- 
ing, constitutions, socialism, communism, statism, 
capitalism, and other basic words which define 
economic or political processes, situations, or in- 
stitutions. 

The vocabulary of politics and economics is 
used too loosely, in many cases with reckless 
abandon, by the press and radio. They are joined 
by many of our political officials who are display- 
ing a conspicuous (one might say dangerous) 
tendency to use such terms to describe absolute 
concepts of good or evil. Our citizens should be 
able to separate the careless or demagogic use of 
these terms from the careful and sincere use which 
is too often drowned out by oratorical appeals to 
passion and ignorance. 

There are altogether too many students leaving 
our public schools with no better understanding 
of democracy than “something to fight for,” of 
politics than ‘‘ a corrupt business you get into if 
you want to be elected to office,” or of a constitu- 
tion than “the supreme law of the land’”—with 
related connotations placing it in a sublime posi- 
tion second only to the Holy Bible, if indeed it 
may be placed in a secondary position to anything. 
And the various “isms,” Americanism and cap- 
italism excepted, are used largely as political “‘cuss- 
words.” 

At the beginning of the college sophomore 
course in the fundamentals of American govern- 
ment, 325 students, who had been through our 
high schools, were asked the following questions: 


N°? STUDENT SHOULD leave the schools with- 


1. What commitment did you make when you signed 
the House Bill 837 Pledge?2 





i *The following is a facsimile of the currently required Texas 
loyalty” pledge: 


HOUSE BILL 837 PLEDGE 


House Bill 837 enacted into law by the Fifty-first Legislature 
of Texas, provides that: “No person owing allegiance to the 
United States hereafter shall be permitted to register for attend- 
ance in or be euoleree by any State-supported college or univer- 
sity unless and until he shall file with the registrar or president 
t ereof his oath or affirmation reciting the following: 

._ “I swear or affirm that I believe in and qupeoze the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the principles of government there- 


in contained, and will not in any manner aid or assist in any 

ort or movement to subvert or destroy the government of the 
United States or of any State or of any political subdivision 
thereof by force, violence, or any other unlawful means. In the 


* Antonio Garcia is Instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Government, North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton, Texas. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


2. Was the word “communist” used in the pledge? 

3. Did you feel that the requirement of signing the 
pledge was an infringement on your personal rights? 
Why, or why not? 

4. Define: (1) Democracy, (2) Constitutions, (3) 
Politics, (4) Lobbying, and (5) Communism. 


Two questions asking for the names of District 
Representatives to the Federal Congress and Local 
Representatives to the Texas Legislature, and their 
length of service, were included. We dismiss these 
summarily because less than 20 per cent of the stu- 
dents gave any answer whatever. Many of those 
who did answer were obviously guessing because 
the names of such personalities as the late Gov- 
ernor Beauford Jester, Senators Tom Connally and 
Lyndon Johnson, and Associate Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court Tom Clark were frequently used. 

One hundred and sixty-nine of the students 
(48.98%) made it quite clear in their answers 
that they had understood the commitment re- 
quired in the “loyalty pledge.”” However, one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine students (40.29%) clearly 
had failed to understand the contents of the pledge 
or had failed to read it in its entirety. The remain- 
ing thirty-seven students (10.72%) gave no an- 
swer whatever or admitted that they had not both- 
ered to read the pledge at all; several dismissed it 
as useless or ineffective. It is interesting to note 
that fifty-three of them (15.36%) said that they 
had found the word “communist” in the pledge 
and twenty students (5.79%) had committed 





event of war with any foreign nation, I will not support or 
adhere to the government of such foreign nation.” 

“I swear or affirm that I am not have not during the past 
two (2) years been a member of or affiliated with any or 
group of persons which teaches or advocates that the government 
of the United States or of any State or of any political sub- 
division thereof should overthrown or destro by force, 
violence, or any other unlawful means, or the a ence to the 
government of any foreign nation in the event of war between 
the United States and such foreign nation.” 


PAPC Pee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


Signature of Student or Employee 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this .. day of ......, 19... 
(Seal.) 
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themselves to protect our nation against “anti- 
democratic’ elements among us. These students, if 
not “seeing things,” were certainly finding in the 
pledge what they had heard was included in it. 

Much verbiage has been used to denounce or 
defend the “civil rights” aspect of the compulsory 
signing of this pledge, and others related to it— 
in other states. What does the college student in 
Texas think about it? Two hundred and fifty- 
seven (74.49%) of those questioned stated that 
the compulsory signing of the pledge was not an 
infringement on their personal rights, though sev- 
eral added that it was a waste of time. The reason 
for this answer is perhaps more important than 
the fact that three out of four students did not 
consider the pledge to be a violation of their 
rights. The consensus of opinion was that the 
government has a right to demand this, or any 
other symbol of purity, when it feels endangered 
for any reason. Further, the feeling seemed to be 
that democratic government is basically weak and 
that it needs to fear “foreign’’ ideologies. Thus, 
most of the sixty-three students (18.26%) who 
felt that their rights had been infringed added that 
it was a necessary infringement. The following 
quotations typify this idea: 


No, I believe that it is the right of the government 
to determine the feelings of the citizens regardless of 
their position in life, . . . 

No, I believe that at a time of unrest such as we are 
having now in the world a personal right such as this 
case should be forfeited. . . . it is important in this 
period of unrest, as far as democracy is concerned, to 
bring to the minds of the people how important a 
democratic government is to them and how easily that 
government can be destroyed. 


There is something seriously wrong with an 
educational system which gives to its students the 
idea that any government, especially a democratic 
government, has a right to do anything which has 
not been delegated to it. Despite the “broadening” 
effect of constitutional decisions the consensus still 
prevails, does it not, that the government must not 
seize or arrest us “but upon probable cause, sup- 
ported by oath or affirmation’’? Can it be that in 
the field of ‘‘loyalty’’ we are delegating the author- 
ity to question our loyalty without reasonable 
grounds to suspect disloyalty?? 

The fear of foreign, or non-status-quo, ideolo- 
gies can be the seed of self-destruction for a dem- 





*See Amendments V, IX, X, and XIV of our Federal Consti- 
tution. 


ocratic society if it insists upon using authoritarian 
methods to achieve physical security—or any other 
desirable end. The power to withstand ideological 
attacks must come from a faith and determination 
which goes much deeper than the signing of a 
legally-worded pledge. Since such extreme eco- 
nomic pressures were brought into play (non-ad- 
mission or dismissal being the alternatives to fail- 
ure to sign) it is perhaps not too important that 
students and teachers, except for disgusted mutter- 
ings, have not made an issue of the pledge. But 
the fact that so conspicuous a majority acquiesces 
in the philosophical basis of the pledge should 
give us something to think about. 


Do THE PEOPLE CONTROL THE GOVERNMENT? 

The term democracy was satisfactorily defined 
by only two hundred and twenty-seven (65.79%) 
of the subjects questioned. The criteria for deter- 
mining a satisfactory definition was, briefly, as 
follows: A social or political situation where the 
citizens, through some mechanism, legal or polit- 
ical (or both), actually control their government. 
And the grading was done with the greatest pos- 
sible breadth of interpretation—giving the student 
the benefit of the doubt. Among some of the un- 
satisfactory answers (only eleven students failed 
to give any answer whatever) were such glittering 
generalizations as ‘the American way of govern- 
ment,” ‘‘a government of separated powers,” ‘‘the 
Four Freedoms,” and ‘a government which serves 
the people.’’ None of the students had any diffi- 
culty arriving at the generalization that a consti- 
tution is a body of fundamental law by which a 
government or an organization operates, but only 
forty-five (13.04%) of them recognized Amer- 
ican constitutions as instruments which limit the 
powers of government. 

One hundred and sixty-six (48.11%) of the 
students gave a satisfactory definition of politics, 
while sixty-nine (20%) could not define it at all. 
The remaining answers were unsatisfactory. Lob- 
bying was defined satisfactorily by only one hun- 
dred and fifty-eight (45.79%) of those ques- 
tioned. It was not defined at all by one hundred 
and ten (31.88%) and was defined unsatisfactorily 
by the remainder of the students. It is worth not- 
ing that the general consensus here seemed to be 
that both politics and lobbying are but necessary 
evils in our society. They were ascribed to extra- 
legal machinations by twenty-two students and 
defined categorically as “bribery” by thirteen. 














TEACH THE CONCEPTS OF DEMOCRACY 


The student seems to take for granted that we 
have the best government in the world and that 

litics is a most corrupt institution, never see- 
ing that the latter directs the former and that lob- 
bying is but one of the tools for maintaining that 
direction. Thus he is surprised or shocked when 
he is faced with the reality that politics, a very 
human institution, invariably reflects the desires 
of the politician’s constituency or the ability of the 
politician to keep his constituency in ignorant ac- 
quiescence in his conduct. And either of these con- 
ditions, in a democracy, must ultimately be the re- 
sponsibility of the constituency. At this point our 
student attempts to recreate in his mind that bar- 
rier which enabled him to see his government as 
something apart from the institutions which con- 
trol it. This barrier should have been removed by 
the “social studies” of the public schools. Indeed, 
we may ask, without being too unreasonable, if the 
school has not helped to create this barrier. 


DEFINITIONS OF COMMUNISM 


Communism is a term which was satisfactorily 
defined by only one hundred and eight (31.3%) 
of all the students who were asked to fill out the 
questionnaire. Forty-seven of them (13.62%) 
gave no answer whatever; the remaining 55.08 
per cent gave such definitions as ‘‘dictatorship, 
tule by minority, or complete state control.’” These 
descriptions could not be accepted; they are only 
partially correct and may be used equally well to 
describe several non-communistic, but authori- 
tarian, societies. The most significant group of in- 
correct definitions was expressed by twenty-two 
(6.66%) of the students. This group found the 
term to be synonymous with dissension, that is, 
dissatisfaction with the status quo. Seven of this 
group made some attempt to connect the connota- 
tion of dissension to the support of foreign gov- 
ernments, but the others did not do so. The fol- 
lowing two definitions are quoted to illustrate the 
point: 

Communism is used by those who try to influence 
other individuals to their beliefs or who disagree dif- 
ferent from the government laws. 


Communism is failure to support the laws and doc- 
trines of one’s particular government. 


The reader may question the grammar em- 
ployed; he cannot fail to see what the students 
were trying to say. By such definitions anyone who 
does not support the present program of the na- 
tional or state government could be labeled a com- 
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munist. There is no doubt that the communists 
among us are dissenters, but it would be difficult 
to argue that dissenters are necessarily communists. 
And here lies the danger in the political illiteracy 
which exists among us. A democratic society can- 
not progress or maintain itself as a democracy when 
the dissenter, per se, is squelched as an obnoxious 
or traitorous individual. 

The challenge presented by the political illit- 
eracy of our school and community demands every 
effort of those who are interested in propagating 
the democratic way of life. The school is so con- 
spicuous among those institutions which direct the 
thinking and action of our citizens. It behooves the 
members of the teaching profession to reevaluate 
their practices and ideas in terms of their capacity 
to meet the obvious shortcomings in this field. 

Through rote-learning methods we have pro- 
duced citizens who can quote from the Declaration 
of Independence and proclaim that democracy is 
“government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.” But a shockingly high percentage of 
them have absolutely no idea of the relations be- 
tween government and citizens which differentiate 
the democracy from any other society. Until this 
condition is remedied we must be constantly on 
guard for the errors which always accompany self- 
satisfaction. Our job, as teachers, lies in the future. 


Democracy Is Efficient 


“The democratic process is most efficient in carry- 
ing on the social process,” say George S. Harrington 
and John C. Livingston of the University of Denver. 
“It embodies the only social philosophy presently 
available that has as its ideal the development of the 
capacities of all individuals and the opportunity to 
use them. 

“One curious thing about the traditional faith in 
democracy is the common avowal of a belief in it in 
spite of its inefficiency, cumbersomeness, and slow- 
ness. The position taken here is that democracy is 
valid precisely because of its evidentially demonstrable 
efficiency. It represents the most efficient process of 
determining and administering policy in the carrying 
on of the social process and the promotion of dis- 
tinctly human behavior.” 


The trades, science, and education were the fields of 
greatest shortages in Negro colleges, according to a 
study by George H. Walker, Jr., Portsmouth, Virginia, 
of the demand for teachers in Negro colleges. 








UR FOREFATHERS came to the new country 

to set up a new democratic society. They 
brought with them the European ideas of learning 
for their schools. As a result, our classroom pro- 
cedures have been from the very beginning incon- 
sistent with democratic learning in the affairs of 
community living. Thus come problems! 

Shall we express the curriculum in terms of 
certain prescribed facts handed down from above 
in the form of subjects, or shall we express the 
curriculum in terms of the ongoing activities of 
community living? In one case we would have a 
curriculum of subjects isolated, for the most part, 
from community living; in the other, a curriculum 
of the ongoing activities of boys and girls in com- 
munity life. 


MBETHODs FoLLOow GOALS 


Shall the teacher assign the classroom work, 
or shall the boys and girls under guidance of the 
teacher choose the activity to pursue? In the first 
case, the teacher tells his boys and girls what to 
do and considers it his sacred duty to see that they 
do it in the prescribed way; in the other, the teacher 
provides full and free opportunity for boys and 
girls to suggest activities to pursue and guides their 
thinking in choosing the most fruitful one from 
the suggested list. 

Then, we have the problems of study materials 
in the classroom. In one case, the teacher assigns 
boys and girls certain required materials usually 
found in a textbook to be learned and reproduced 
in the classroom; in the other, the boys and girls 
investigate various sources of information perti- 
nent in studying the chosen activity underway. 
They consult informed people of the community, 
search for books, newspapers, magazines, and 
bulletins yielding helpful information, and utilize 
films, shops, radios, and laboratories as aids in 
their study. 


EVALUATING RESULTS 


Then there is the problem of evaluating re- 
sults. We have, on the one hand, the teacher for- 
mulating tests designed to ‘‘measure” the ability 
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of boys and girls to reproduce certain prescribed 
facts. On the other hand, there is the teacher who 
provides boys and girls full and free opportunity 
to discuss the results of the completed activity for 
the purpose of finding improvements to effect at 
the time. Should the teacher devise tests designed 
to “‘measure’”’ certain facts, or should the teacher 
guide boys and girls in finding, selecting, and ef- 
fecting improvements in their completed activity? 

What makes these differences? For the most 
part these differences are the result of different 
viewpoints of education. One viewpoint is the 
interpretation of education as learning and repro- 
ducing prescribed subject-matter isolated from the 
present needs and problems of community living. 
That was the European interpretation. It was to 
the advantage of the rulers of those countries to 
prescribe what young people should learn. The 
State was the end and aim of life, and boys and 
girls were to be educated in what the State wanted. 


FoR THE CLASSROOM IN A DEMOCRACY 


The other viewpoint is the interpretation of 
education as growth and development of young 
people in the procedures of democratic living in 
their own time and in their own way. In partic- 
ular, this interpretation conceives education as 
growth of boys and girls in ability to choose wise- 
ly the activities which they normally pursue in 
community life and to carry forward these activ- 
ities to successful conclusion. This is the demo- 
cratic interpretation, for democracy depends sole- 
ly upon full and free participation of its citizens 
in all phases of community living. Boys and girls 
are the ends and aims, and democracy exists for 
no reason other than to provide full and free op- 
portunities for them to grow and develop in com- 
munity living in their own time and in their own 
way. 








Theory and Practice Between Teachers 


By ALBERT L. BILLIG 


“When the relation between theory and practice be- 
comes not that of tension but actually one of flat con- 
tradition, we tend to despair of the theory while con- 
tinuing to despise the practice. Examples of such con- 
tradiction are legion, and are not confined to any one 
group or nation. The capitalist professes faith in free 
enterprise, and continues to practice monopoly. The 
communist affirms faith in democracy, and submits 
willingly to the stern exterior discipline of the party 
line. The university declares its devotion to ideals, and 
betrays them to get money to teach them. The teacher 
subscribes to the values of the discussion method and 
group learning, and proceeds to prepare his lectures with 
great care. The United States assures the world of its 
desire for peace, and hastens to build a stockpile of 
atomic bombs. Nearly all nations assert the desirability 
of a genuine internationalism, and nearly all safeguard 


their own interests jealously.’’ 

N PUBLIC EDUCATION, a cross section of our 
I society, much the same condition exists. Edu- 
cation and those associated with it share equally 
contradictory statuses. Teaching is labeled a pro- 
fession. However, the pay is often equivalent to 
that earned by menials. We claim to perpetuate 
the best of our culture, and at the same time main- 
tain practicality as the real measure of worth. Free- 
dom of speech is professed, but should a profes- 
sional employee be indiscreet enough to infer that 
their school system is not the best, he would in- 
voke censure. Other examples may suggest them- 
selves to the reader. Accordingly, we have contra- 
dictions which largely render each ineffective, i.e., 
the leadership, the practicality, etc., resulting in 
mediocrity which perhaps in one sense is a kind of 
democracy. 

There are gaps between theory and practice to 
be found in Education. One of the striking illus- 
trations is the desire for cooperation, then inter- 
preting the cooperation to mean agreement with- 
out reservation; or in other words, unilateral action 
only. Expecting another to be helpful, and then 
jumping to conclusions which are of a derogatory 
nature! A request for a spirit of friendliness, but 
at the same time belittling another teacher in the 
presence of students! Expecting pupils to respect 
you, yet allowing the same pupils to speak dis- 
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paragingly of teachers in general! Teachers pro- 
fessing honesty as the best policy and then present- 
ing their own work as that of their students, while 
other teachers are criticized for not achieving com- 
parable success in their classes! Trying to impress 
others with their advanced study and ability, then 
ridiculing others with greater accomplishments as 
inconsequential and passé! Expecting high morale, 
yet the rewards are infrequent, causing teachers 
to become dissatisfied and embittered! These in- 
ter-teacher relationships contribute in a substantial 
way toward the educational climate in which the 
educative processes function. 

In teacher-teacher relationships shibboleths and 
slogans, catchwords and phrases arouse the emo- 
tions, and are constantly usurping the place which 
belongs to the careful study of facts and serious 
evaluation of these human experiences. 

It is conceivable that human conduct can be 
considered in three levels: First, that level which 
is prescribed by law or under the control of author- 
ity. A second which law does not define, but leaves 
unspecified for the future. As long as the limita- 
tion upon the individual is self-limitation the con- 
trol is ethical in sense. This area of self-limitation 
is our primary interest. For the record, the third 
level is the area of free choice. 

The tendency for schools to be like the world 
in action is likewise bringing the functional ethi- 
cal standards to a comparable level. The ‘‘pushing 
around”’ technique has found its way into schools 
as an instrument of administrative technique, to 
obtain conformity. Smear campaigns are used in 
like fashion. These experiences are frustrating 
and lead to aggression in its manifold forms. This 
aggression may be directed toward the frustrating 
agent or toward innocent bystanders. Some forms 
of aggression are vigorous and direct; others are 
weak, or subtle and roundabout. We need a uni- 
fying premise, clearly defined, which should be 
the fruition of our profession. Could it be self- 
direction? 












AHATMA ‘GANDHI is alive today more than 
M ever. The spirit in him was a light from 
above. It penetrates all the space and time of this 
planet Earth. He will be regarded by mankind in 
the year 2000 A. D. as the greatest statesman and 
spiritual force of the twentieth century. But Gand- 
hiji is alive in modern Education as much perhaps 
as in anything else. Today he inspires millions 
of educators in India and outside. Once he said: 
“Both you and I have come under the bane of 
what is mainly false education.’’ He wanted edu- 
cation to make of us men, to enable us to do our 
duty. 

Basic EDUCATION 

Through the introduction of ‘‘Basic Education” 
in India, which he called Na Talim or the New 
Education, Gandhiji gave India and the world a 
new spirit in education. Basic Education aims to 
provide the basis of Indian culture, to meet the 
basic needs and interests of the child such as the 
desire for creative work, and to establish close re- 
lationship with the basic occupations of commu- 
nity life. Through it Gandhiji aimed at the solu- 
tion of the problem of mass education in a prac- 
ticable way and within as short time as possible. 

The three fundamental phases of education are 
who to teach, what to teach and how to teach. 
In all these phases Gandhiji made vital contribu- 
tions. Gandhiji was firm as to who should be 
taught in India. He was against the education of 
the “classes, not the masses’; he was opposed to 
the “Filtration Theory of Education’; he did not 
favour the aristocratic British “‘school tie.’’ He 
strongly believed in the Jacksonian principle of 
education; he believed that education should be 
the guard of equity. The first principle of his New 
Education is the introduction of free and univer- 
sal primary education on a compulsory basis 
throughout India. Gandhiji was not content with 
a four or five years’ course but insisted on a seven 
years’ course from the age of 7 to 14. 


WHAT AND How To TEACH 


Gandhiji required education to be related to the 
basic interests and needs of the child in accord- 
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ance with modern principles of education. He 
urged that education should teach different sub- 
jects through some productive activity or craft 
like spinning and weaving, carpentry, agriculture, 
fruit and vegetable gardening and leather work. 
Education should centre round some form of use- 
ful manual work as a means for cultivating the 
mental, physical and spiritual potentialities of chil- 
dren and youth. This is not just the ‘old vocational 
loaf.’’ Gandhiji did not just want a mere mechan- 
ical education in the narrow sense of the term. 

Gandhiji’s purpose was the synthesis of all 
aspects and purposes of true education. ‘“The 
Child,” he said, ‘‘should know the why and where- 
fore of every process.” When the child learns 
spinning or weaving, for example, he should not 
be taught just spinning and weaving. The child 
should be enabled to study the growth of cotton 
plants, the soils where they grow best, the climate 
and care required, the process of production and 
distribution, the history, economics and arithmetic 
related to spinning and weaving. The craft has 
thus to be correlated to all other subjects. Through 
the craft, the child should enter the horizons of 
science, geography, history, economics, mathemat- 
ics, language and religion. Gandhiji pleaded for 
integration, correlation, synthesis and unification 
in education. 


EDUCATION OF THE WHOLE PERSONALITY 


Gandhiji aimed at the education of the whole 
personality. He knew that “brains” alone are not 
admitted to an educational institution. President 
Hutchins of Chicago once said: “If education is 
rightly understood it will be understood as the 
cultivation of the intellect.’’ Gandhiji’s ideas on 
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education are far from this view. When he placed 
the idea of Nai Talim before the nation in July 
1937 in the pages of the Harijan, he wrote: “By 
education I mean an all-round drawing out of the 
best in child and man—body, mind and spirit. 
Literacy is not the end of education nor even the 
beginning. It is only one of the means whereby 
men and women can be educated. Literacy in it- 
self is no education.” 

The main objective of Nai Talim is the bal- 
anced and harmonious development of all the fac- 
ulties—physical, intellectual and spiritual—of the 
children and youth of India. Gandhiji’s aim of 
education was broad and wide, not narrow and 
specialized. His objective was the “‘literacy of the 
whole personality.” In Nai Talim there is place 
for education in health, religion, crafts, languages, 
science, history, geography, art, music and physical 
education. He stood for a harmonious blending of 
thinking and doing, theory and practice, abstrac- 
tion and realism. Whitehead put it well: ““The aim 
of education is the marriage of thought and action 
—that action should be controlled by thought and 
that thought should issue in action.’’? 


A SOCIAL PROCESS 


It was Haldane who said that the soul of a 
people should mirror itself in a University. Gand- 
hiji wanted the soul of the Indian people to mirror 
itself in Indian schools. Education is a social proc- 
ess. Nai Talim aimed at bridging the gulf between 
school and society; at social reconstruction. As Dr. 
Yen, the reputed worker in the field of social edu- 
cation in China, has repeatedly pointed out, true 
education is through social reconstruction. Gand- 
hiji wanted teachers to guide children and youth 
through the home and the social environment. One 
main objective of Nai Talim is the promotion of 
communal harmony. The pupils should find no 
barriers and contradictions between school and 
society. They should be educated through the 
crafts and occupations of the community and the 
social interests and needs of home and society. 
This education is bound to be effective as it takes 
account of the child’s instincts and needs in the 
community and provides opportunities for cooper- 
ative and productive group work. 

The products of craft-work made by pupils 
should be of such quality as could be sold to 
schools, the public, and the Government. This 
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would also help Basic Education schools finan- 
cially. It was found that about three-fourths of the 
recurring expenditure of Basic Schools was met 
from the sales of craft products in schools. Schools 
are thus according to Gandhiji to be close to the 
heart of Indian society. They should be inside the 
social fabric and they should feel the social pulse; 
they should be an expression of the society and 
the age, and they should operate upon society. 
Schools are to be “watch tower” institutions. Edu- 
cation is for life. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 


Gandhiji’s contribution to education is great 
when we accept the principle that education should 
be a function of time, place and circumstance. 
Basic Education is built upon Indian thought, 
Indian history, Indian tradition and Indian cul- 
ture. It focusses attention on the environment in 
Indian society. Gandhiji was alive to the defects 
of the English pattern of education transplanted 
on Indian soil. It took the children and youth of 
India away from India. Gandhiji by sponsoring 
the New Education made the Indian educational 
system Indian. Basic Education is national. It falls 
in line with the times, places, and circumstances 
in India. This is what Dr. Arthur Morgan, the 
former chairman of the T.V.A. and one of the 
members of the recent University commission in 
India, observed about Basic Education: 

While travelling about India studying Education, I have 
been trying to get a picture in my mind of a pattern and 
spirit of education for realizing the possibilities of Indian 
life in the villages. What I see going at Sewagram helps 
greatly to make clear in my mind what is desirable, neces- 
sary and possible. I see a union of great spirit and of prac- 


tical competence, a union which is too rare in education. 
Wherever that spirit lives and works is holy ground.” 


IDEAL PRINCIPLES 


Gandhiji’s ideas on education cannot be sep- 
arated from the philosophy and ideals for which 
he stood and died. ‘“Truth and beauty I crave for,” 
he said, “Live for, would die for.’”’ Edward 
Thompson said that Gandhi would be remembered 
as one of the very few who have set the stamp of 
an idea on an epoch. That idea is Non-violence. 
In Nai Talim Gandhiji stressed the fact of dig- 
nity of labour. He wanted the future citizens of 
India to be trained in the principles and practices 
of true democracy. He wanted no exploitation but 
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aimed at the development of both the individual 
and society. No man can live for himself alone. 
He struck a balance between Egoism and Altruism. 
Education must have definite social purposes. 
Gandhiji wanted the individual to attain perfec- 
tion in a spiritual society. The society should be 
built on principles like love, non-violence, justice, 
equality, truth and beauty. The individual will 
progress in so far as the society is rich in these 
aspects. The individual and society cannot be sep- 
arated; they are neither antagonists. Basic educa- 
tion adumbrated by Gandhiji aims at the develop- 
ment of both society and the individual. 

The fact is of course that no man lives an isolated exist- 
ence; each is inescapably bound up with his fellows. “The 
individual” to whose integrity and welfare we as a people 
are devoted is dependent upon a myriad others; and these 


—each of whom, it should be noted is also “the individual” 
—are equally dependent upon him.’ 


CHARACTER BUILDING 


Last but not least, Gandhiji emphasized char- 
acter building in education. He said: ‘‘Character 
building has the first place in it, and that is pri- 
mary education. A building erected on that foun- 
dation will last.’ Gandhiji wanted education to 
develop a sense of self-discipline, initiative and 
fellow-feeling. Confidence, courageousness, self- 
expression, a sense of orderliness and systematic 
habits should be built through education. 

Gandhiji was not a great educationist in the 
orthodox sense of the term. But his contribution 
to education is great. He was a great Teacher. He 
showed great courage and resourcefulness in offer- 
ing a scheme of education suited to Indian culture 
and heritage. He himself said that the “fad’’— 
Basic Education—has a sound “‘bottom”’ to it. It 
is important that educators all the world over 
should study the ideas of Gandhiji on education 
and understand the breadth of vision and spiritual 
power which they exemplify.* 
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More than 30 per cent of all living college gradu- 
ates in the United States received their degrees some- 
time during the past ten years. 
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Driver Education 


“It is just as easy to be a superior driver as to 
be an inferior one,” says Milton D. Kramer, in 
Deft Driving. His booklet, available free on request 
from Community Relations Department, Ford Motor 
Company, 3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan, 
was developed to influence driver attitudes funda- 
mental to safe driving. The errors of automobile 
drivers have resulted in more than 300,000 traffic 
deaths and nearly 10 million injuries. ‘Most traffic 
accidents are caused by faulty driving attitudes.” 
Young people who could be America’s best drivers 
have higher accident rates than other age groups. 


Over 400,000 pupils are now enrolled in driver- 
education and training courses, according to a report 
given to a conference at Jackson’s Mill, West Vir- 
ginia, under auspices of the National Commission on 
Safety Education and the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Wayne O. Reed of Nebraska presented the 
report, which says that the cost of such training 
ranges from $15.00 to $27.00 per pupil. 

“A total of 4,346 high schools in the United States 
offer courses in driver instruction, including both 
classroom work and practice behind the wheel. In 
addition, 3,000 or more high schools report that they 
offer driver instruction consisting of classroom work 
only. The number of schools offering both class and 
road instruction ranges from 15 in Maine to 600 in 
Illinois. There are now more than 3,000 training 
cars in use by the nation’s high schools, most of them 
lent to the schools by manufacturers, dealers, and 
motor clubs.” 


The Los Angeles County Juvenile Traffic School 
takes as its students people under 21 who have been 
involved in traffic accidents. Instead of a fine or 
jail, the boys and girls go to school four Saturdays. 
Taught by John R. Hunt, the school now teaches 
safety to about 250 students per week, with teaching 
done by the county probation department. Since the 
school began twenty years ago, it has turned out over 
18,000 graduates, less than 2 per cent of whom 
have been repeaters in car accidents, as reported in 
The Rotarian, January 1949, page 26. 


Sponsored by the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, 23,000 school patrols of 21 states paraded in 
Washington. Paraders carried such slogans as “The 
Extinct Don’t Think, Do You?” and “Be a Patient 
Crosser, Not a Cross Patient.” 


Drivers under 25 cause far more automobile acci- 
dents than drivers 25 years of age and over, so their 
insurance rates are now higher. 




















W. O. T. P. and 


HE World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession has grown until it now represents more 
than 2,000,000 teachers in 28 national educa- 
tion associations, it was discovered at the 
Fourth Delegate Assembly of WOTP at Ot- 
tawa, Ontario, Canada, July 17-22. 


For ONE ORGANIZATION OF TEACHERS 


The effort toward world unity of the teaching 
profession was given substantial impetus by the as- 
sembly in Ottawa. The delegate assembly approved 
the activities of its committees in working toward 
union with the 500,000-member International 
Federation of Elementary Teachers’ Associations, 
and with the 138,000-member International Fed- 
eration of Secondary Teachers’ Organization. 

A stumbling block to these negotiations has been 
the sharp division of elementary teachers and sec- 
ondary school teachers in the many European 
countries. Many members of the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession feel very 
strongly that the work of the teacher is equally 
important no matter what the grade level of 
his school. Their ambition is for a united world 
organization devoted to the interests of all teachers 
everywhere. A compromise formula which may 
be adopted provides for a united world organiza- 
tion, with sub-groups continuing the name and 
principles of the existing organizations for elemen- 
tary school teachers and for secondary school teach- 
ers. A joint committee from the three associations 
will meet in November to discuss further the draft 
constitution for such a proposed World Organiza- 
tion of Teachers. 

The effective program services of the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession, its growing 
membership and financial support assure its con- 
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“Constitution of the W.O.T.P.”, Ibid., pages 58-61. 

“The World Conference of the Teaching Profession,” by Paul 
M. Cook, with conference papers, October, 1946, pages 76-99. 
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Public Relations 


* Rolfe Lanier Hunt is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa, and Editor of its magazine, with of- 
fices at 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois. 


tinuance regardless of the decision reached at the 
coming committee session. 

Why was the World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession established? Secretary-General Wil- 
liam G. Carr reviewed the reasons which led to the 
creation of the World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession four years ago. 


“The first and most compelling reason, in the minds 
of all of us, was to do all we could to end the succession 
of increasingly destructive wars. 

“Second, we hoped, by taking counsel across interna- 
tional boundaries, to achieve more nearly our common 
aim of providing a generous and complete education for 
all the children of all the people everywhere in the world. 

“Third, we were concerned with improving the status 
of teachers in every part of the world, through decent 
salaries and proper working conditions. 

“We thought of the international body as an agency 
for exchanging ideas and uniting our strength.” 


Secretary-General Carr suggested also another 
practical goal of the organization ‘‘should be to de- 
fend the liberties and rights of teachers and chil- 
dren everywhere in the world.” 


“Safe-guarding the liberties of individual teachers, 
under most circumstances, should be a responsibility of 
the national teachers organizations. But our international 
body should be alert to help protect teachers where these 
organizations do not exist, or are incapable of defending 
their intellectual liberties and economic rights. 

“If a tyrant seizes power in a particular country, 
thrusts all independent teachers into jail or exile, staffs 
the schools with incompetent slaves, distorts the truth, 
teaches lies to the children, and gears the schools to a 
program of aggression and oppression, shall we stand by 
in contemplative silence? I say there is no national sov- 
ereignty which justifies actions of the kind I have de- 
scribed. Our responsibilities are mutual. Whether we are 
teachers in Greece, Malta, United States, Korea, Iceland, 
or Bolivia, we need never send to ask for whom the bell 
tolls. In the growing interdependence of the world, the 
absence of free minds and free schools anywhere in the 
world diminishes the effectiveness of every other school 
and of every other teacher.” 
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The efforts to achieve world unity of teachers 
was the subject of the address by WOTP president 
William F. Russell, president of the Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University, New York. That 
story was brought to the readers of THE PH1t DELTA 
KAPPAN in the issue of March 1950, pages 341- 


352. 
W.O.T.P. AND UNESCO 


One feature of the meeting was a review of the 
relationships between national teachers associa- 
tions and the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization. In all but two of 
the 18 countries which made written reports on the 
subject, national commissions for Unesco had been 
established. In most of the countries, the teachers’ 
associations state they are represented on the na- 
tional commissions. Practice seemed to vary in the 
matter of whether teachers were appointed as mem- 
bers of delegations to Unesco meetings. There is 
a general sympathy with the purposes of Unesco, 
and the feeling that much remains to be done to 
give effect to the excellent purposes. It was noted 
that in some countries, such as the Philippine 
Islands, the public school teachers teach Unesco 
materials in the schools. Unesco Week is observed 
in the schools of many countries. 

It was noted on the floor of the conference 
that representatives of the United Nations and of 
the International Labor Office were present as ob- 
servers of the WOTP meeting, but that no repre- 
sentative of Unesco was present. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


‘The best public relations is that a happy teacher 
each day shall send home a happy and satisfied 
child.” 

Major emphasis of the conference was on public 
relations, widely interpreted to mean any efforts to 
secure public support for the schools. Several 
speakers emphasized the fact that the individual 
teacher can do more to win support of the people 
for the schools than can any press agent. 

“It is just as important that the people have a 
voice in education as it is that they have a voice in 
government,”’ said NEA Executive Secretary Wil- 
lard E. Givens, in describing “How the National 
Education Association Secures Public Support for 
Its Schools.” 

“In our country we say that the schools belong to 


the people in the same sense that we say the government 
responds to the will of the people. Our school systems 
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reflect the aspirations of our citizens for the future of 
our children and for the future of democracy. It is es- 
sential, therefore, that the people of a democratic society 
understand what their schools are trying to do and how 
they are trying to do it. They must have an opportunity 
to help choose the objectives of education and to assist 
in framing an educational program which will achieve 
those objectives. . . School public relations represent 
democracy at work.” 


“Ordinary persons look at schools and teachers 
as they were when those persons were in school,” 
said Ronald Gould of the National Union of Teach- 
ers of England and Wales. For this reason, people 
do not understand the reasons for some of our pres- 
ent school practices and planning. For example, 
they understand 

(1) sitting quietly in serried rows, but not “‘ac- 
tivity” 

(2) examinations to measure attainment, but 
not I.Q.’s and Record Cards 

(3) the old asphalt playgrounds but not large 
green fields for play 

(4) the need for ordinary classrooms with desks 
but not libraries, laboratories, dining rooms, etc. 

“We must therefore use the press, radio, and 
films to inform the public. 

“If you cam say ‘yes’ to at least two of the four 
questions which follow, you may be sure that your 
publicity material has some news value, and will 
be considered by the editor when your material 
reaches his desk.” 

(a) Is it important? Many people should be af- 
fected and concerned. 

(b) Has it human interest? Teachers are in- 
clined to despise the human interest story, but 
public opinion is built up by common as well as 
uncommon people, and the former can only be 
reached by “mass papers’ which thrive on human 
interest. 

(c) Has it authority? A signed article is better 
than one not signed. Hackneyed materiai may be 
published if delivered in a speech by someone re- 
garded by the newspaper man as important. 

(d) Is it well-timed? What happens today must 
appear in the news by tomorrow at the latest. By 
the following day it ceases to be news. Stories of 
what is to happen may be better than what has 
happened.” 

G. R. Ashbridge of the New Zealand Educa- 
tional Institute said: 


“If in speaking of the work of teachers’ associations 
in securing public support for better schools, I put more 





stress on the word teachers and less on associations, you 
will know it is not because I do not realize to the full 


the value of the latter. Indeed, part of my purpose now 
is to emphasize the role associations can play in helping 
the teacher to be a professional man in the best sense 
of the term, which I think is another way of saying 
helping him to be a better public relations officer, for 
everything that can be done to raise the professional 
status of the teacher is a step towards the ideal I am 
advocating. At the same time to me the relationship be- 
tween the school and the community is a very personal 
affair, and I am sure that every parent, at least, sees it 
that way. 

“I am not so sure that every teacher does. The interest 
that parents take in the school is centered on their chil- 
dren and on the individual men and women who teach 
those children. The reverse is not quite true of the teach- 
er. His chief interest is, of course, the children he teaches, 
but that interest is not always projected to include the 
background of the children after school hours. 

“In other words, there is a ready-made line of com- 
munication from the parents through the children to 
the teachers, a line established by the parents’ natural 
interest in their children’s school activities, a line, more- 
over, that is admirably adapted for two-way communi- 
cation... . 

“How big a proportion of the public knows that 
smaller classes are wanted, not to make things easier for 
the teacher, but to enable better methods of teaching to 
be used? The public is so used to hearing employee as- 
sociations making demands for their own benefit that it 
does not readily credit that some demands may be for 
the public benefit, the benefit of the children. . . . 

“All too few teachers realize that the schools are 
evaluated by members of the public in terms, first of 
their own remembered experience in the schools, and 
secondly in terms of the experience of their children. 

“These difficult children—they try the teacher's pa- 
tience as much as they try his powers. Yet on his 
handling of them depends much of his reputation with 
parents. If the teacher is wise he will work in consulta- 
tion with the parents. But he will not merely carry com- 
plaints to them. Nothing could be worse from the point 
of view of good community relations. Nor should the 
good teacher confine his parents contacts to the homes 
of his maladjusted children. What about the rest of his 
class? Wouldn't it be a good idea if he knew something 
of their background, too? Suppose, when a not-too- 
clever child finally overcame some obstacle that had 
been barring its progress, he rang up the child’s mother 
and told her what a big step forward had been taken. 
Suppose, in the case of a clever child, he writes to the 
parents a little note expressing appreciation of the child’s 
work. Suppose every teacher in every school at some 
time or other during the term found something good 
to say about every child in the class and took steps to 
see that he communicated it to the parents. Can’t you 
imagine what an upsurge of goodwill towards the schools 
would be created? 

“If teachers want the greatest possible public support 
for their schools, they must begin with themselves.” 


W.O.T.P. AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 
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The many written reports of public relation 
efforts of the national associations showed great 
variety. There were weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
and annual publications, as well as books and 
pamphlets. Press bureaus are operated by some 
associations, such as the National Union of Teach- 
ers of England and Wales. Files of press clippings 
are kept by some, such as the Netherlands Teachers 
Federation and the Malta Union of Teachers. Edu- 
cation Days or Weeks are sponsored at many points, 
as those by the Nigeria Union of Teachers, the New 
Zealand Educational Institute, and the Philippine 
Public School Teachers Associations. Radio broad- 
casts are sponsored by the Canadian Teachers Fed- 
eration, the Association of Secondary School 
Teachers in State Schools in Finland, and the 
Teachers Institute of Thailand, Motion picture 
films have been produced and used by the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers of England and Wales, 
the National Education Association of the United 
States, the Canadian Teachers Federation, and are 
planned by the Istanbul Federation of Teachers 
Associations. Educational exhibitions, fairs, handi- 
craft exhibitions, music festivals, etc., are spon- 
sored by Netherlands Teachers Federation, Na- 
tional Union of Teachers, Malta Union of Teach- 
ers, Teachers Institute of Thailand, New Zealand 
Educational Institute, and the Association of Sec- 
ondary School Teachers in State Schools in Finland. 


SALARY STUDY 


The WOTP delegate assembly approved recom- 
mendation of its committee that WOTP under- 
take an international study of teachers’ salaries as 
compared to salaries in other occupations and pro- 
fessions. Figures to be collected on the salaries 
of teachers will be related to studies of the increases 
in cost of living since 1939, and there will be con- 
sideration of the principles upon which salary 
scales should be constructed. In this study there 
may be cooperation with studies currently under 
way at the International Bureau of Education in 
Geneva and with the efforts of the Expert Commit- 
tee on Salaries of Professional Workers of the In- 
ternational Labor Office, also in Geneva. 

The reports on salaries of teachers brought by 
delegates of the assembly from their respective 
countries demonstrated rather strongly that coun- 
tries in which highest qualifications were demand- 
ed of teachers were the countries in which teachers 
drew the best salaries, held the higher social po- 
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sition, and had the best supply of qualified teach- 
ers. 
Thus F. L. Sack of Switzerland could be quite 
blunt in his statement that many of the troubles of 
teachers in other parts of the world were unknown 
in his country; the secondary school teachers 
whom he represents nearly all hold doctors’ de- 
grees. Phi Delta Kappans will be interested also in 
his report that 85 per cent of the teachers in the 
secondary schools in Switzerland are men. 

On the other hand, countries in which little 
preparation is demanded of teachers were op- 
pressed by low salary schedules and by low social 
status of the profession, making it difficult to find 
recruits. Your reporter came away with the feel- 
ing that one good way to raise the status of people 
in the teaching profession would be the demand 
for higher preparation of teachers before begin- 
ning teaching. 


W.O.T.P. BUDGET 


The proposed budget offered by the budget com- 
mittee was adopted, as follows: 


Budget Estimated Budget 
1950 1950 1951 


Receipts: 





National Members ........ $10,000 $10,000 $10,000 
Affiliated Members ........ 2,500 3,000 3,500 
a 1,000 1,200 2,500 
Other funds on hand ...... 2,000 2,000 4,000 
15,500 16,200 20,000 
Expenditures: 

Secretary General 
0 ee 1,750 1,000 2,000 
Entertainment .......... 350 300 350 
Committee Travel .......... 2,000 3,500 3,000 
Office Assistants .......... 6,000 5,000 7,000 
Withholding Tax ....... 600 600 900 
Printing and Mimeographing. 1,500 1,500 2,000 
Postage, Express, etc. ...... 1,000 1,200 1,500 
Accounting, Audit, Ins. .... 100 100 100 
Supplies and Equipment .... 600 700 1,000 
Contingent Fund .......... 1,600 2,300 2,150 





$15,500 $16,200 $20,000 


AFFILIATE AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


In the matter of receipts above, it will be noted 
that makers of the budget counted upon a substan- 
tial percentage of the budget to come from the 
associates. You are invited to become an associate 
if you believe in WOTP and its work. Send $2.00 
with a statement of your wish, your name and ad- 
dress, to the World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. In return you will share in the effort 


for a world fellowship, and receive useful regu- 
lar reports of WOTP and its work. 

Many state and city associations of teachers are 
affiliate members of the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession. The contributions from 
such memberships are counted on in the making 
of the budget. You who thus support the WOTP 
may take pleasure in the work made possible by 
the support thus given. 

“Only the General Secretary of WOTP can pos- 
sibly know just how much WOTP needs a good 
General Secretary,’’ commented Secretary-General 
William G. Carr. ‘Someone of great ability who 
could give full time to the work of our organiza- 
tion would make a tremendous difference in the 
speed with which we could approach our goals. 

“A practical goal for our organization should 
be to rally our financial resources, increase the 
scope of our membership, perhaps increase our 
fees, look for possible support from other sources, 
and see if we cannot finance a permanent paid sec- 
retariat.” 


Pot DELTA KAPPA HoLps AFFILIATE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Phi Delta Kappa holds affiliate membership in 
the World Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion, and was represented by an official delegate 
in the person of its executive secretary, Paul M. 
Cook. He was also a member of the delegation of 
the National Education Association, serving on 
the budget committee for the assembly. A score 
more Phi Delta Kappans were present, including 
William F. Russell, Willard E. Givens, William 
G. Carr, Frank E. Bass, Archer L. Burnham, Wil- 
liam J. Haggerty, Andrew D. Holt, Herbert R. 
Jensen, Albert M. Johnson, Everett E. Keith, 
Irving F. Pearson, A. J. Phillips, Harold A. Wake- 
field, George I. Linn, Willard B. Spalding, George 
C. Berry, J. Stanley Brode, Benjamin Fine, Bel- 
mont M. Farley, H. S. S. Lawrence, and R. L. 
Hunt. Most of them attended a spontaneously ar- 
ranged Phi Delta Kappa breakfast one morning. 
The executive secretary presided and gave infor- 
mation of Phi Delta Kappa to the guests from 
many countries. Some of the brothers volunteered 
testimony as to the values of Phi Delta Kappa 
in their personal and professional lives. 

The group present also served as an editorial 
planning committee for THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN 
on some features of international interest. 
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Problems of an International Language 


By F. L. 


N international language is a language that 
A serves as a Medium of communication be- 


tween members of different languages. It may be 
(a) an existing, national language—possibly in 
simplified form—or (b) a constructed language. 

Whether national or constructed, the interna- 
tional language can, of course, in its function of 
inter-communication never be anything but an 
auxiliary language.* 

Of the national languages, Latin and French 
have in their time functioned as international lan- 
guages (and in a way still do). Latin was the lan- 
guage in which from the Middle Ages until the 
middle of the 18th century, the clergy and the 
learned of all western countries could and did cor- 
respond and converse with each other, while the 
recognized language among diplomats was and 
to some extent still is, French; but the only na- 
tional language that has a chance of becoming the 
auxiliary world language is English. Not only is 
English spoken by more people than any other one 
language, and is taught as the first foreign lan- 
guage in a great many countries (Scandinavia, 
Holland, Latin America, etc.) , but it has the addi- 
tional advantage of being in grammatical struc- 
ture the simplest language of all the Indo-Euro- 
pean group. 

The idea of a constructed language is an old 
one. Descartes and Leibnitz were attracted by the 
problem, and in the last 150 years dozens of sys- 
tems have been devised. The first workable scheme 
was Schleyer’s Volapik, (vol- world, piik- speech), 
which won enthusiastic support throughout the 
world. In its heyday, i.e. in 1888/89 there were 
283 Volapiik Societies in existence. But there had 
already been published a system that was rapidly 
and thoroughly to supersede Volapiik: Dr. Za- 
menhof’s Esperanto (1887). In spite of later ri- 





* This will seem to most people to be a truism. But in an article 
on the international language problem, published in the Jan. num- 
ber of “The Modern Language Journal” we find a serious dis- 
cussion of a suggestion made by a Professor Pei “that the na- 
tions of the world constitute a linguistic committee and entrust 
it with the task of selecting from among spoken languages, one 
that is to become by international law, the international language, 
in which coming generations will be raised.” The author of the 
article, Prof. Pulgram, rightly points out the political and 


Practical snags, but at heart he accepts Prof. Pei’s preposterous 
|e and reproaches the ag ators of international languages 
for “the traditional timorous fas 

auxiliary” language. 


ion” of speaking merely of an 


SACK* 


vals, notably Ido and Occidental, Esperanto is to 
most people today synonymous with constructed 
international language. The claims of Esperanto 
as well as of Ido and Occidental as ideal solutions 
have lately been challenged by the researches of 
the International Auxiliary Language Association, 
which, however, are not completed yet. 


Is AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE DESIRABLE? 


Anyone who has participated in an international 
meeting must have felt how much the work was 
held up and impeded by the language difficulty. It 
is true, the ingenious method of simultaneous 
translation by means of wireless transmission— 
which was tried out at the first meeting of WOTP 
at Endicott in September 1946—may solve the 
difficulties for larger meetings; but it may be 
argued that the real work is ever done in commit- 
tees, and it is there, in “round table conferences” 
that the need for direct communication is prob- 
ably most urgently felt. A common language 
would also enormously simplify the task of pub- 
lishing agenda, working papers, reports, etc. 

There can be no doubt that an international 
language would do much to promote understand- 
ing in more than a linguistic sense and good will. 
All the same, nobody but a fanatic will claim that 
the adoption of a world language would be ring- 
ing in the millenium. The true causes of war to- 
day are not to be sought in linguistic differentia- 
tion. Some of the fiercest wars of the past have 
been waged by peoples or factions speaking the 
same language. On the other hand, Switzerland 
has proved that language frontiers need not be 
barriers to mutual understanding and close co- 
operation. 

Nor must the minor functions that an interna- 
tional language can fulfill be overrated, such as 

* Adapted by the editor by permission of the author from a 
“Report on the Problems of an International Language,” pe 
pared by a special committee of the Swiss Secondary Teachers 
Dek 1, Sack, and Mr. A. . Ferrazsini. The report was written 
by Dr. Sack, with the assistance of Professor Debrunner. 


original report may be secured in the Proceedings of the 1948 
meeting of W.O.T.P. in London, was mimeographed in English 
with a French version also, slightly abridged. For further infor- 
mation of the report, address the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession, 1201 16th Street N. W., or its branch of- 
fice, 46-47 Moray Place, Edinburgh, Scotland. The author may 
also be addres: at 83 Sandrainstrasse, Berne, Switzerland. 
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its role in international commerce and tourism. 
International commerce has done exceedingly well 
so far without the aid of an international language; 
in fact, international trusts and cartels may, in the 
minds of a great many people, have prospered 
only too well. As to tourists, a good or even fair 
knowledge of English will see a man through in 
most countries of Europe, South America, and 
the East; moreover, travellers who want more than 
a fleeting glimpse of the country or a pleasant holi- 
day will in any case have to learn at least the rudi- 
ments of the language spoken in the country they 
mean to visit. 

To sum up: Though an international language 
will not by its mere existence bring about the 
brotherhood of men, it will help to foster inter- 
national understanding and a sense of world-citi- 
zenship. 


A NATIONAL LANGUAGE FOR INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNICATION? 


The selection of a natural (or national or eth- 
nic) language as a means of international com- 
munication involves two difficulties: the one 
linguistic, the other political. The language must 
be comparatively simple and easy to learn, and it 
has already been pointed out that English is in 
this respect best suited for the task. But it is ob- 
vious that the nation or nations whose language 
comes to be adopted will thereby obtain a very 
privileged position. 

We confine ourselves here to examining of the 
linguistic aspect. 


STANDARD ENGLISH 


The general view held by English people and 
foreigners alike is that English spelling is arbi- 
trary, absurd, even chaotic. The proofs that are 
usually adduced for the craziness of English spell- 
ing are such groups as “cough, tough, through, 
though,” or “height, weight, seize.’’ Admittedly, 
these examples do offend our sense of logic and 
order, but they are exceptions. The truth is that 
85-90 per cent of English words come within quite 
simple speiling rules. 

The genius of the English language seems to 
have been most considerate to the foreign stu- 
dent. In no other language does the beginner 
make headway so quickly. This is due to the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 

(a) There is only one definite article, and gen- 


der is strictly logical (the boy—he, the girl—she, 
the book, etc.—it). 

(b) The forms of inflection, whether declen- 
sion or conjugation, are restricted to a minimum, 
English, as a highly analytical language, express- 
ing most relations within the sentence by means of 
auxiliary words. (Practically no endings and no 
subjunctive. ) 

(c) The word-order is fixed and in accordance 
with logic. 

So the learner quickly reaches a stage where he 
can understand simple English and make himself 
understood. Of course the student who aims at a 
thorough knowledge of English will have to con- 
tend with a great many subtleties. 

How many words does the average Englishman 
use? How many words does the student have to 
learn before he “knows” English? 

Let us be clear, first of all, about what we mean 
by “word.” There are a great many words in 
English, such as want, work, love, fight, that havea 
double nature. They may be used either as nouns 
(the want) or as verbs (to want). Phonetically, 
want is a unit, but for the learner there is the 
double task of learning the want and to want. 
The difference in this case is one not merely of 
function but also of meaning. So for all practical 
purposes, “‘want’’ is two words. Even where the 
root-meaning is the same, as in the fight and to 
fight, the student must learn that it is a “‘twin- 
word” (as it might be called) consisting of two 
“learning units.’”” Even “triplet words’’ occur, 
such as “‘light,’’ which is at once noun, verb, and 
adjective. 

What about derivatives, e.g. nouns denoting 
agents (speaker, worker, fighter)? Are these to 
be counted as separate words? The answer is “no,” 
for the examples just mentioned; once the student 
has learnt the function of the suffix -er, the mean- 
ing of speaker (one who speaks) is quite clear to 
him; moreover he may safely form new words 
himself, such as learner, reader, swimmer. Where, 
however, the meaning of the derivatives in -er 
does not follow naturally from the meaning of the 
root-words, as in lover (a person who loves and 
a person who is loved), waiter (one who waits 
on somebody) the derivatives must count as sep- 
arate learning units. 

Further: A peculiarity of English is the wealth 
of compound expressions such as to look up 4 
word, to look for something, to look after some- 
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body, to put up a friend, to go in for. Though con- 
sisting of familiar elements, they assume a mean- 
ing that cannot logically be inferred from them 
and must again be counted as separate learning 
units. 

Finally there are the set phrases such as “How 
are you?” ““How do you do?” ““What is it like?” 
which again have to be specially learnt. 

The conclusion from the foregoing reflections 
is this: We have to consider not “words’’ but learn- 
ing units, and the question is: ‘How many learn- 
ing units does the student need to be able to con- 
verse fluently and write with ease?”’ The answer 
that the experienced teacher gives is: 2500-3000 
units. The number of phonetic units is, indeed, 
much smaller: 1300-1500, and a great many of 
these are words of one syllable which present no 
difficulty to the tongue. 


Basic ENGLISH 


The simplified form of English, called ‘Basic 
English,”” was launched twenty years ago by C. K. 
Ogden with the help of I. A. Richards. Mr. Ogden 
started from the sound idea, that the difficulties of 
English do not consist in a complicated structure 
but in the immense wealth of the vocabulary. Thus 
out of the thousands of words he selected 850 
“basic’” words: 600 nouns, 150 adjectives, 18 
verbs, and the rest “odds and ends”’ such as pro- 
nouns, prepositions, conjunctions. To these must 
be added 100 “international words” like tele- 
phone, hotel, radio, and for the discussion of tech- 
nical subjects 50 ‘‘technical words.”’ (These sup- 
plementary lists will differ according to the sub- 
ject. ) 

A closer study of Mr. Ogden’s “streamlined 
English” (as Mr. Richards calls it) reveals a 
number of gross fallacies in the doctrines on which 
it is based. What Ogden calls “words” are pho- 
netic units representing in many cases 2 or 3 
learning units, as explained above. Altogether 
there are 300 such items on the list. Ogden’s way 
of simplifying the counting of words strikes us 
as all the more objectionable since noun and verb 
often differ in meaning, as is exemplified in the 
specimen text (the act—to act, the wave—to 
wave.) Refusal to recognize that “‘act, force,”’ etc. 
are twin-words, for the learner as well as for the 
lexicographer, leads to strange results. 

To sum up the charges against Basic English: 

(a) What Ogden calls “words” are not words in 


the accepted sense of the term, but phonetic units. 
Thus Basic English does not number 850 words, 
but at least 1250, to which must be added the 100 
“international” words (comprising also the num- 
bers and the names of months and days of the 
week!), and also the indefinite number of com- 
pounds, idiomatic expressions and compound ex- 
pressions (verb plus adverb) that are not self- 
explanatory and have got to be learnt. 

(b) Basic English is not a simplified Standard 
English. Only the most skilful handling of ex- 
perts can make it look like ordinary English, and 
even Ogden and Richards commit frequent of- 
fenses against English usage. 

(c) Basic English is not a step towards normal 
English, but is apt to implant wrong speech hab- 
its and must be considered a wasteful detour. This 
is certainly true with regard to speakers of Indo- 
European languages.— Whether speakers of a non- 
Indo-European language, for whom Basic English 
seems to have been framed in the first instance, 
will find Basic English the ideal approach, I had 
no means of ascertaining, but I think it highly im- 
probable. 

(d) The alternative to Basic English is a ‘‘S7m- 
plified Standard English with a fair and honest 
word-list of 2000-3000 items (words, compounds, 
expressions ) . 


LANGUAGES OTHER THAN ENGLISH 


Lack of space prevents me from setting forth 
the reasons why from a purely linguistic point of 
view (i.e. in grammar and vocabulary) both 
Spanish and French are less suitable than English 
for playing the part of a world auxiliary language. 
As to Russian, he is a bold man who will even 
tackle this language, and anyone who carries the 
enterprise through to a successful end certainly 
deserves a medal for industry and perseverance. 

The Greek Primary Teachers Association has 
submitted a memorandum suggesting that modern 
Greek is well qualified to serve as a world lan- 
guage, and for the following reasons: 

(a) A great many Greek words or Greek roots 
are already internationally known, occurring as 
they do as technical terms in science, technology, 
philosophy, etc. 

(b) Greece is a country with a very ancient 
cultural tradition. A knowledge of modern Greek 
would easily lead to an understanding of the 
Greek classics, founders of European civilization. 
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(c) Greece is too small a country to arouse any 
jealousy on the part of other countries and could 
not be accused of wishing to pursue chauvinistic or 
imperialistic ends. 

The case is well put. But these three advantages 
seem to me to be outweighed by the fact that Greek 
is a very difficult language to learn. Words in 
modern Greek are pronounced differently from 
ancient Greek. Mastering the inflection would 
mean very uphill work for most learners. 


CONSTRUCTED LANGUAGES 


The very idea of a constructed or planned lan- 
guage often meets with violent opposition. The 
older designation of “‘artificial’’ language still per- 
sists in the minds of people and arouses misgivings, 
owing to the derogatory meaning of “artificial,” 
which is felt to be the opposite of “living, organic, 
God-made.” 

The first attempts in language-making were 
poor attempts indeed. Esperanto contains still a 
good many elements that go against the grain. 
But it will be seen that later systems manage to 
combine naturalness with regularity to an aston- 
ishing degree. 

Esperanto 


Owing to its inherent merits, and also to skilful 
and vigorous propaganda, Esperanto is today the 
only planned language with a large following. Es- 
peranto does not lack flexibility, gracefulness, and 
euphony. But it must be emphasized that neither 
Esperanto nor any other planned language was 
designed to serve other than practical needs. Few 
Esperantists would advocate the translation of 
Shakespeare or Goethe into Esperanto. 

Esperanto roots are not arbitrary formations, but 
are taken (with very few exceptions) from natural 
languages. The guiding principle of the selection 
was the greatest internationality in the European 
languages: the Romanic group (French, Italian 
and Spanish) and the Germanic group (especially 
English and German). Of Russian roots there is 
a mere handful (e.g. prava—“being right’’) but 
Dr. Zamenhof, the inventor of Esperanto, has 
made concessions to Russian speech habits by a 
marked preference for sibilants. 

The Romanic element predominates. Spelling 
and stress have been regularized. The stress is al- 
ways on the last syllable but one. 

Derivation. There are in Esperanto a great many 
roots serving together with the appropriate end- 


ing (see below) as noun or verb or adjective. (They 
correspond to the English “‘twin-words.’’) Exam- 
ples: espero the hope, esperi to hope; similarly 
dubo, dubi (doubt), kritiko, kritiki (criticism, 
criticise), dangero, dangera (danger, dangerous). 

A distinctive feature of Esperanto is the forma- 
tion of new words by means of affixes, the ruling 
principles being (1) absolute regard for logic and 
consistency at the expense of naturalness (natural- 
ness from the point of view of European lan- 
guages) and (2) clarity and precision in the re- 
lation of root and derivative. 

Esperanto makes extensive use of compounds, 
often in analogy to German, sometimes to French 
or English, frequently in an entirely new way. 

Dr. Zamenhof was well aware of certain defects 
in his system, and he suggested some improvements 
himself. But at the first Esperanto Congress 
(1905), the Esperantists decided that the language 
should remain unchanged in its structure until the 
time when it was officially recognized and adopt- 
ed. Of course, as technical science developed, new 
technical terms, most of them international words, 
had to be incorporated. 

No one who approaches Esperanto with an open 
mind can fail to admire the ingeniousness of 
Zamenhof’s work. The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating, the proof of a language in the speak- 
ing and understanding. A dozen Esperantist con- 
gresses have convincingly demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of Esperanto. 

Still, Esperanto can scarcely be said to be the 
ideal form of a planned language. A member of 
the Romanic or Germanic language group will be 
apt to criticise the following features: 

(1) Alphabet. The 5 letters with caret over the 
letters (s, z,c, g,m) impede typewriting and neces- 
sitate special types in printing. 

(2) Where Romanic and Germanic roots for 
one and the same concept diverge widely, Zamen- 
hof frequently decided upon a German word, in 
order to keep the balance of internationality. Yet it 
is just this medley of roots that many people find 
objectionable. 

(3) The consistency in word-formation, so ad- 
mirable in many ways, is responsible for a num- 
ber of horrors, e.g. knabino (girl), patrino (moth- 
er). The meaning of a derivative may not easily 
be recognizable, as in nevendebla (unsellable), 
senzorgeco (ease). 

(4) The accumulation of -ajn and -ojn impairs 
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the euphony of the language, and the accusative 
ending might well be dispensed with. 

It would be most valuable to know how speak- 
ers of a language outside the Romanic-Germanic 


group feel about Esperanto. 
Ido 


Ido is not a completely new system evolved from 
national languages, but was devised as a reformed 
Esperanto. Its originator was Louis de Beaufront, 
who published his scheme in 1907. Ido differs from 
Esperanto. While all the changes make for greater 
naturalness and easier comprehension, the changes 
in the system of derivatives rather increased the 
artificial aspect of the language. The number of 
prefixes and suffixes was doubled, and the regard 
for logic and nice distinctions was carried to the 
extreme. 


Occidental 


In a paper written in 1937 (but not published ) 
Professor Debrunner points out that the efforts in 
the constructing of a world language display two 
distinct tendencies, one towards the ideal of a 
strictly logical and regularized medium of com- 
munication, and the other towards the ideal of 
complete naturalness (i.e. the appearance of a 
natura! language). Up to a certain point these ten- 
dencies may run parallel, but then they will di- 
verge. 

Already Ido was moving towards greater natu- 
ralness, but it remained a modified Esperanto. It 
was left to two old disciples of Zamenhof, de Wahl 
and Jespersen, to strike out boldly in this new direc- 
tion. De Wahl brought out his system, called Oc- 
cidental, in 1925, while Jespersen, a philologist of 
international fame, published his Novial in 1928. 
“The language exists already in the international 
language of science and only needs extension and 
completion. Now these international words are 
based on the languages of Western Europe, i.e. the 
Romanic languages derived from Latin—hence the 
name “Occidental.” A world language conceived 
in this way has the advantage of being at once 
understood by every educated man of the western 
culture (or most of it) and will therefore be learnt 
the more readily. To the principle of naturalness 
Occidental is ready to sacrifice many regularities 
that in planned languages of the opposite kind are 
taken for granted.” (Debrunner) 

De Wahl drew almost exclusively on the Ro- 
manic languages for his word material. Where no 


common form in the chief European languages 
existed, he went back to Latin for the root. As a 
result, Occidental presents such a natural appear- 
ance that it might almost pass as a dialect spoken 
somewhere on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Derivation. A Swiss proverb is: “You can't 
have both the roll and the penny.’ What Occiden- 
tal gains in naturalness, it loses in regularity of 
word-formation. Occidental lists even more af- 
fixes than Ido, but as H. Jacob in his book “A 
planned auxiliary language” says (p. 67): “The 
rules of derivation and the variety of affixes formu- 
lated and selected by De Wahl serve to analyse 
existing forms rather than to derive autonomically 
new words.’ De Wahl’s whole endeavor was “‘to 
obtain natural forms, i.e. word forms identical 
with those of the great ethnic languages, and thus 
to secure immediate comprehensibility.”’ 

So the principle prevailing in Esperanto and 
Ido, ‘One affix—one function,” has been aban- 
doned. 

Projects of LALA 


Esperanto, Ido, Occidental, Novial were indi- 
vidual creations. Congresses and committees might 
modify the system, discuss and clarify underlying 
principles and methods, but the actual selection of 
words, the choice or devising of affixes, and the 
planning of the grammatical structure were in each 
case the work of one man. 

A strong impetus was given to the auxiliary lan- 
guage movement by the foundation, in 1924, of 
the International Auxiliary Language Association 
(IALA), hereafter to be referred to as the Asso- 
ciation. The outstanding personality of the Asso- 
ciation was and is Mrs. D. H. Morris. The direc- 
tor of research is at present Professor André Mar- 
tinet. 

The aim of the Association is to establish upon 
the basis of scientific research and experimentation 
“the form of auxiliary language best fitted to serve 
as the international medium of communication 
for the contemporary world.”? 

The original object was to assess the merits of 
six existing planned languages (besides the four 
mentioned above: “Esperanto II’’ and Latino sine 
flexione), with a view to developing the most suit- 





2In a letter Professor Martinet writes: “Our aim is not to 
‘make’ a new international language, but to present the interna- 
tional vocabulary standardized in its most eral form with only 
such complements of words as are su by natural languages. 
We believe that this auxiliary language will be a langu the 
passive use of which (reading and listening) should hardly re- 
uire any previous learning on the part of educated speakers of 
the European languages in any part of the world.” 
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able one. But in 1933 it was decided to undertake 
the drafting of a new version on lines similar to 
those of its predecessor, namely by starting from 
the Anglo-Romanic group of languages (English, 
French, Italian, Spanish-Portuguese) with a sec- 
ondary consideration of German and Russian. 

The Association has always kept in touch with 
leaders in the field of planned languages. It has 
also found support from prominent linguists and 
philologists. In 1930 the Association called a 
Meeting of Linguistic Research in Geneva, which 
was presided over by Professor Jespersen. Here for 
the first time eminent linguists and “‘interlinguists”’ 
(experts in international languages or interlan- 
guages) were brought together to discuss the main 
problems of a planned language. One result was 
that at the congress of linguists the following year 
members of the congress expressed their apprecia- 
tion of the work done by the Association and prom- 
ised their support. 

Later a committee was set up with Professor A. 
Debrunner of the University of Berne as Chairman 
to draw up the principles and criteria, the blue- 
print, of an auxiliary language. A summary of the 
findings of the committee is given in the “General 
Report’ of the Association (1945) from which I 
quote the following passage: 

“There have been two schools of thought in the 
auxiliary language movement: one, the naturalis- 
tic, which emphasizes that an auxiliary language 
should embody the traditional patterns of ethnic 
languages; the other, the schematic, which empha- 
sizes that an auxiliary language should be more 
logical and regular than any ethnic language. 
Since both naturalness and regularity are desirable, 
the Committee recommended that experimentation 
be carried on with both types of language.” 

In fulfillment of that programme, the research 
staff of the Association evolved three different 
types (one with two versions ) and published speci- 
men texts in 1947 under the title ““Variantes de la 
lingua international.’ These variants are: 

I: Two naturalistic models. 

II. Minimum regularization of the naturalistic 
model. 

III. Schematic model. 

I and II correspond to Occidental, III approaches 
the Esperanto, or rather Ido type. The roots are 
identical in all the variants. 

In 1946 a questionnaire with 127 questions was 
sent out to linguists and interlinguists in a num- 


ber of countries to ascertain their views on the 
respective merits of the variants. So far, the Asso- 
ciation has not yet decided, which of the three 
variants will ultimately be sponsored. 

In the naturalistic type, two main tasks in the 
vocabulary selection devolved upon the research 
staff: (a) to pick out the roots with the greatest 
international currency, and (b) to decide upon 
the exact form of that root. 

The languages primarily considered were, as 
mentioned above, English, French, Italian, Span- 
ish-Portuguese. If a word occurred in three of 
these four groups (called control languages), it 
was adapted at once; if not, other languages, espe- 
cially German, Dutch, Russian, were consulted. 

In fixing the form, the method was to find out 
the common denominator of the cognates in the 
various languages, or the prototype from which the 
variants in French, Italian, etc. have developed. 
Often it meant going back to the Latin word. In 
cases where the international word is modern and 
for which no historical prototype exists, one had 
to apply “scientific imagination” and deduce a 
prototype by analogy. 

In the schematic type the roots or stems have 
been slightly regularized as regards spelling and 
pronunciation. 

The guiding idea in devising the grammatical 
structure was to go to the Romanic languages for 
forms, but to English for simplicity. On the whole, 
the system as worked out in Occidental was taken 
over. 

English is fast gaining ground as an auxiliary 
language. No scientist or technician, and scarcely 
any business man nowadays can afford to be ig- 
norant of English, i.e. unable to read technical 
journals in that language. In meetings of experts 
of various nationalities, the one language likely 
to be known to all will increasingly be English. 
Whether or not it is an advantage to British people 
and to Americans to be freed from the necessity 
of learning a foreign language is a side-issue with 
which we are not concerned here. 

All the same, there is a demand for an inter- 
language. It seems desirable for international meet- 
ings. By use of it, members whose mother tongue 
was little known might address the assembly or 
their committee in the auxiliary language so as not 
to lose the advantage (now enjoyed by English 
and French speakers) of the spontaneity or emo- 
tional value of the delivery. The interlanguage 
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would be the only language used in translation, 
which would of course mean that every delegate 
could at least read it and understand it when 
spoken. Finally, all the agenda, working papers, 
and minutes would be published in that language. 

The interlanguage would be useful to scientists 
and technicians speaking a language other than 
English or French. They might add to their publi- 
cations a synopsis in the international language. 

In assessing the usefulness of an interlanguage 
we have to beware both of the enthusiasm that is 
divorced from reality and of gloomy or lazy scepti- 
cism. Its main function and merit might be to les- 
sen the tension that exists today between East and 
West. 

As regards the form of an interlanguage, it has 
been shown that though in the public mind “‘auxil- 
iary language” is synonymous with ‘Esperanto,’ 
there are several solutions to choose from. The fol- 
lowing questions will have to be answered: 

(a) Is the IALA naturalistic type an improve- 
ment on Occidental /Novial? 

(b) Is the IALA schematic type an improve- 
ment on Esperanto /Ido? 

(c) After the winners in a and b have been 
ascertained, which wins in the ‘“‘final’’? 

The criteria by which the various schemes have 
to be judged are: (a) comprehensibility, (b) ease 
of learning (pronunciation, vocabulary, formation 
of new words, grammar), (c) usefulness as start- 
ing point for the learning of an ethnic language. 

Who is to decide? The International Auxiliary 
Language Association was on the right track in 
seeking the support of linguists and philologists 
and in submitting their variants to a wider public 
for comment. It would seem that it did not take 
sufficiently into account the opinions of Slav and 
Far Eastern speakers. The court that will finally 
have to judge the merits of the various planned 
languages ought to comprise representatives of 
linguists and modern philologists, of teachers (!), 
of diplomats, of scientists and technicians, and of 
businessmen—care being taken that each category 
also includes persons outside the Anglo-Romanic 
language group. Unesco might well be requested 
to call such a meeting, but the members should 
not be appointed by Unesco, but delegated by the 
various professional organizations. 

In conclusion, this committee recommends: 
(a) that a copy of this report be sent to the Inter- 
national Auxiliary Language Association with the 
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Introduce the Speaker 


“Even Jesus needed a John the Baptist to intro- 
duce Him,” says Bill Clark in Midland Schools. 
(April 1950, page 22.) “Introductions to the speaker 
are important.” 

To launch the speaker right, the man making the 
introduction must— 

(1) Say something about the speaker to make the 
audience feel that the speaker is important to them 
now. 

(2) Say something to create suspense, so that the 
audience is waiting for the speaker, and he is eager 
for the audience. 

(3) Pronounce the name of the speaker only 
once, and that in the final climactic words of the 
introduction. 

(4) Provoke applause, if necessary leading it, 
and stand up until the speaker has begun. 





Travel for Education 


Travel abroad has become a normal part of the edu- 
cation of all young people, says the report of the Cen- 
tral Bureau for Educational Visits and Exchanges in 
London. The bureau was set up in 1948 by the Ministry 
of Education and the Scottish Education Department 
under the Unesco National Cooperating Body for Edu- 
cation. One hundred and seventy organizations in 
Britain concern themselves with educational travel. 
Many local educational authorities assist young people 
in taking educational visits abroad. Northumberland 
students wanting to specialize in a foreign language 
can receive up to 90 per cent of their expenditure for 
approved visits overseas. Organized visits by groups 
of school children may qualify for a grant of 25 per 
cent of the cost, and teachers accompanying such 
groups are paid in full. Teachers attending vacation 
courses overseas may be granted up to 50 per cent of 
their expenses. 





The American Alumni Council lists 189 institutions 
in 1949 receiving aggregate contributions from alumni 
of over $12,000,000, representing nearly 450,000 in- 
dividual contributors. The average was $20,000 per 
college, with 15 per cent of alumni contributing. 





request to be informed of further developments 
and with the expression of our willingness to co- 
operate; (b) that a copy of this report be sent to 
UNESCO, with the request that WOTP shall be 
consulted when the matter of an international 
language comes up for consideration, (c) that 
each member Association try to arouse interest in 
the problem among its individual members. 





As a Contribution to International U nderstanding 


Recreation and Physical Education Research 


By FLORENCE STUMPF and FREDERICK W. COZENS 


AN orients himself first in his own culture 
M and to his immediate geographic environ- 
ment. Yet a liberal education should lead him to 
discover that his own culture has been powerfully 
influenced by cultures in other portions of the 
world. Education should bring awareness of the 
existence of other cultures, a desire to explore 
their characteristics and development. Education 
should bring awareness of the many factors, eco- 
nomic, social, political, geographic, religious, 
which differentiate one culture from another. 

Examination of the literature in our field re- 
veals provincialism. Outside our literature is a 
wealth of material collected by earnest investiga- 
tors in other fields—fascinating and provocative 
material, awaiting our attention. Examination of 
the studies done by ethnologists and anthropol- 
ogists on the play life, games, amusements, and 
ceremonial dances of primitive peoples, will con- 
vince the most skeptical of the possibilities in 
such studies. 

Much of the work in modern anthropology 
and ethnology points toward the processes of 
transformation of human cultures. The search 
for a common measure between cultures means 
the consideration of what all cultures have in com- 
mon, and why they differ. A common measure is 
found in universal human needs and in their sat- 
isfaction through similar types of organized pur- 
suits and institutions. 

Anthropological data offers evidence that the 
urge to physical activity is basic. The systems of 
bodily activities connected with economics, po- 
litical organization, exploration of the environ- 
ment, and contact with other communities, are all 
related to individual muscular tensions and their 
surplus energy. In addition, we have a body of 
organized activities such as sports, games, and 
dances, where a regulated and established muscu- 
lar and nervous activity becomes an end in itself. 

The method of approach for the research work- 
er in physical education through examination of 
the sports, games, and recreational life of peoples, 
should be especially fruitful. It is in the leisure and 


* Frederick W. Cozens is Professor and Direc- 
tor of Physical Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California, and a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa. Mrs. Florence Stumpf 
is Administrative Assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, University of 
California, Berkeley, California. 


play aspects of human culture that the hard crust of 
conservatism which divides one people from an- 
other is at its weakest. Awareness of the heritage 
which all men share in this area of human ex- 
perience can contribute to the increased under- 
standing and sympathy which warn against in- 
tolerance, bigotry, and prejudice. 

To undertake such research challenges students 
and teachers interested in games, sports, and rec- 
reational activities as an integral part of the cul- 
ture of all people. The food they eat and the tools 
they use may determine the chances for survival 
of a people, the games they play or the stories 
they read may establish the character of a nation. 

Play is as universal a part of the cultural pat- 
terns of the world, primitive or modern, as the 
economic, familial, religious, or political life. To 
minimize, ignore, or pervert this fundamental hu- 
man need is dangerous. We have evidence in our 
own culture that when children are without prop- 
er training and guidance for recreational life, there 
are social ills more difficult to correct than they 
might have been to prevent. Among adolescents 
we have increasing juvenile delinquency and an 
unhealthy preoccupation with commercialized 
forms of recreation. These do not provide outlets 
for the creative energy that comes from active, 
interested participation. Among adults we have 
lethargy, boredom, neuroses, and over indulgence. 

Surely it is no less the business of the teacher 
of physical education and of the recreation leader 
than of the anthropologist to study human society 
and culture, to learn the way in which human be- 
ings interact in society, to learn the nature and 
functions of social organizations, and the means 
and effects of culture contact and change. 
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Report of Research in 


Finance and Business Admunistration 


By A. N. HIERONYMUS 


COMMITTEE UNDER the chairmanship of 

Francis G. Cornell has prepared a report 
of the recent research on finance and business 
administration for the April 1950 issue of the 
Review of Educational Research. 

In reviewing the developments of the past 
three years in this area, Dr. Cornell notes a scar- 
city of basic research and a serious need for re- 
lating research to action. He sees encouragement 
in the fact that some of the ideas produced by 
research in recent years have become more effec- 
tively used in bringing about improvements in 
practice. On the other hand, he finds relatively 
little research attention is being given to the prob- 
lem of revenue for schools at a time when changes 
in the taxation and debt structure call for new 
developments. 

One report appearing during this period should 
be mentioned particularly since all of the review- 
ers drew heavily upon its contents. It is the report 
published by the Council of State Governments, 
The Forty-Eight State School Systems. 


SUPPORT OF EDUCATION 


Burke and Morphet report that both the amount 
and proportion of public school revenues derived 
from state taxes have increased greatly since 1946. 
At the same time the relative importance of local 
property tax support has continued to decline. 
Property assessments are slow to adjust to changed 
monetary values and some attention is being given 
to the obstacles of property tax reform. Several 
proposals have been made for the revising of 
local property tax support, and the place of local 
non-property taxes in a sound school finance plan 
is being studied. Much of the state school support 
is coming from the total state tax system, rather 
than from earmarked funds. A change in the rela- 
tive importance of local and state support has cre- 
ated a number of problems in tax coordination be- 
tween these taxing units. 

The issue of federal support of education has 
not been as intense during the 1946-49 period as 
in some previous years. Reports of differentials in 





* A. N. Hieronymus is Assistant Professor of 
Education and Psychology, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa. He is a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa.* 


ability among states and arguments for and 
against federal support continue to come forth. 
Some attention is being given to ways of avoiding 
undesirable federal controls. All states apparently 
are making an increased effort to solve their own 
support problems, but many authorities contend 
that even if all states established the best possible 
program, some federal aid would still be needed. 

A recent study shows that while some forty 
states have established some type of foundation 
or equalization program, either the funds are too 
limited or the bases used are too unsatisfactory 
in the majority of these states for the program to 
be of much significance. It was also shown that 
most states apportion a large share of their funds 
on a flat-grant basis, regardless of need. 


RELATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICT REORGANIZATION 
TO FINANCE AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Johns and Morphet term the past three-year 
period as one of implementation and achievement 
in district reorganization and give evidence of the 
accelerating interest in reorganization. One 1948 
study found that twenty-seven states were re- 
organizing local school districts to some extent 
and that fifteen of the states were doing so as a 
result of a formal reorganization act. Several re- 
ports indicated a fairly rapid reduction in the 
number of small school districts in various parts 
of the country. 

Many agencies have presented criteria for re- 
organization but those of the National Commis- 
sion on School District Reorganization have been 





* The reports on current issues of the Review of Educational 
Research from its Assistant Editor is Presented as a cooperative 
service of the Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Research and the 
Editorial Board of the American Educational Research Associ- 
ation. Such reviews are scheduled for each issue of the Review, 
which appears five times a year. The three-year cycle of the Review 
covers 15 subject fields such as that indicated by the title of this 
issue. The Review may be ordered at $5.00 oad year from the 
American Educational Research Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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most generally accepted. In part these are: (a) a 
minimum of at least 1200 pupils; (b) each teacher 
qualified to do a particular job well—one or more 
teachers for each grade or subject and a qualified 
central staff of administrators, supervisors, and 
clerks; (c) one or more elementary schools, at 
least one high school, and where possible a junior 
college; (d) at least one teacher for each grade 
for each elementary school; (e) not fewer than 
seventy-five pupils per grade and not fewer than 
twelve teachers for each high school; (f) each 
elementary school to serve a neighborhood or 
small community, and each high school a larger 
community. 

There have been some basic departures from 
these criteria. Several studies have recommended 
the inclusion of the assessed valuation or wealth 
of the local school district as criteria. The authors 
suggest that this is a matter to be considered in 
light of the state equalization plan, and that low 
taxable wealth should not prevent an area from 
becoming a good district if it meets other criteria. 
The criterion of size and that of the community 
as an administrative unit have been questioned. 

The main problem of effecting reorganization 
has involved the relative functions of the state and 
local community. It is generally agreed that the 
state has the responsibility for determining its 
school administrative districts, but that the people 
of the local units should participate directly in 
the reorganization process. 

Several writers have demonstrated that provi- 
sions in state law often tend to perpetuate small 
districts by the nature of their provisions for 
financial support. More factors have been found 
to be listed in state programs that discourage re- 
organization than factors encouraging reorganiza- 
tion. 

Efficiency and economy studies often do not 
distinguish between reorganization of adminis- 
trative units and reorganization of attendance 
areas. It is generally agreed, however, that the 
major benefits of reorganization cannot be real- 
ized without some reorganization of both. The 
aims of reorganization may be focused either on 
reducing expenditures or providing better educa- 
tional returns for the same expenditure. 


EDUCATIONAL COSTS 


Studies of school cost trends indicate that ex- 
penditures have not increased enough in recent 


years to keep up educational standards. They also 
show that in 1947 approximately twice the 1940 
expenditure was required for the same quality of 
educational service. Even though teachers’ salaries 
have increased markedly since 1940, they have 
fallen behind those of other groups in relative 
purchasing power. It has been observed that while 
all states set minimum qualifications for teachers, 
salary provisions are not always consistent with 
the requirements. 

A number of studies show a surprisingly close 
relationship between the quality of educational 
returns and the cost of educational offerings. 
Closely related also is the presence of favorable 
community factors which usually determine the 
extent to which increased expenditure actually 
contributes to a better educational product. An- 
other important influencing factor is obviously the 
degree of efficiency of operation within the local 
unit. 

The determination of comparable units of cost 
is necessarily becoming more complex. The cost 
unit of educational need has been proposed as be- 
ing capable of adjustment to cost variation in num- 
ber of children, number requiring transportation, 
necessary difference in size of groups, and cost of 
special features. Sparsity of population is being 
used increasingly to weight some measure of en- 
rolment in establishing cost units. 

The pattern of support of higher education has 
changed markedly in the past few years. The 
President’s Commission on Higher Education has 
recommended a substantial increase in the portion 
of the national income expended for higher edu- 
cation. Tuition and student fees have increased in 
relation to the cost of living during the past thirty 
years, but have declined relative to the output of 
goods and services. Financial support in a form of 
grants from corporations continues to increase. . 

Estimates of the future cost of public education 
show large increases over present costs even if 
only pre-war standards are to be obtained. In- 
creased public school enrolments are mainly re- 
sponsible. Particularly large increases are expected 
in transportation, teachers’ salaries, and capital 
outlays. 


BUDGETING, ACCOUNTING, AND AUDITING 


Alfred D. Simpson reports that while there is 
little real research in this area, there seems to be 
a tendency toward considering these practices in 
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terms of their contributions to educational needs. 
Most states require some form of school budget for 
all districts, but apparently most of them exer- 
cise very little supervision or control over budget 
practices. 

Very little progress had been made in account- 
ing practices, although some attempts to secure 
uniformity of procedure have been at least par- 
tially successful. The chief function of an audit 
was termed by the study of the Council of State 
Governments as that of showing whether funds 
have been adequately accounted for. A warning 
was given that the judgment of auditors regarding 
the desirability of an expenditure for educational 
purposes should not be substituted for the judg- 
ment of school officials, since this would tend to 
give the auditors control of educational policies. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


An excellent review of the problems of debt 
administration by Arnold and Castetter points 
the way to improved procedures and practices. 
There is considerable discussion and study of 
methods other than borrowing for capital improve- 
ment programs. Only nineteen states provide 
some state funds which may be used for school 
plant construction, in spite of the fact that studies 
show that local bond issuance is often an inefh- 
cient method of providing adequate capital im- 
provement programs. One of the most important 
developments is the increased emphasis on long- 
range financial planning which should take into 
account social and economic factors which may 
affect long-term indebtedness. 

Problems of pupil transportation are increas- 
ingly important because of redistricting and the 
broadening scope of pupil transportation for class 
trips and excursions. Problems of economy of 
operation are closely related to size of district, 
efhciency of routing and methods of operation, 
source of drivers, and ownership of buses. The 
trend is towards school ownership of buses and 
part-time drivers. 

One of the major problems in purchasing and 
supply is that of taking advantage of economies 
through centralized buying while having the se- 
lections made by those who know most about the 
educational values of supplies and equipment. Co- 
operative purchasing plans where several districts 
or public institutions coordinate purchases are 
proving to be highly satisfactory. 


Psychology 


In view of what many psychologists consider abuses 
in the use and interpretation of psychological tests, a 
committee of the American Psychological Association 
proposes restrictions on the sale of tests, intended to 
bring group intelligence and aptitude tests, and inter- 
est and personality inventories, under the control of 
persons with considerable professional training. In- 
dividual tests of intelligence, clinical personality tests, 
and projective methods would be still further restrict- 
ed, on the theory that their use requires a high level 
of training and insight. “Some psychologists regard 
these proposals as inadequate, and would like to see 
no intelligence tests sold to persons who do not hold 
an M.A. or Ph.D. degree in psychology,” says Gordon 
Hendrickson, in “Mental Tests and Their Critics,” 
in The School Bell, May 1950. 


“It was not until the electro-encephalogram was in- 
vented and put in use that we could prove that such 
disorders as impulsive behavior, antagonism, and rage 
without any reason in children and adults as well, are 
due to organic disease of the brain... . 

“Head injuries, of course, are very common and are 
frequently followed by organic brain changes and be- 
havior changes on an organic basis,” Dr. William Dray- 
ton, Jr. told a conference on education of the exception- 
al child at the Child Research Clinic of the Wood 
School, Langhorne, Pennsylvania. 

“I feel sure that any cases showing compulsive be- 
havior should have the benefit of the electro-encephalo- 
gram. No child should be condemned as a ‘bad’ little 
kid without exploration of the possibility of organic 
brain damage. 


The Third Mental Measurements Y earbook, edited 
by Oscar K. Buros, was published in January, 1949, 
by the Rutgers University Press. It lists 700 tests and 
two thirds are reviewed. 


Should there be a mew CCC? Every year from 
800,000 to 1,000,000 youngsters begin to look for 
work. Business and industry are not expanding fast 
enough to provide jobs for these new entrants into 
the labor market, say proponents of a new Civilian 
Conservation Corps. Forestry officials say that a CCC 
would help in reforestation of 4 million acres of 
denuded forest land; control of white pine blister 
rust on 2 million acres; reseeding of 4 million acres 
of forest range land; construction of 1,400 lookout 
towers and 2,800 guard dwellings; improvement 
of campground facilities; construction of 100,000 
miles of forest roads; development of 16,000 springs 
and wells; construction of 34,000 miles of fences 
for improved livestock management; and application 
of erosion control measures on 1!/, million acres. 















beginning of the second half-century of de- 
velopment in the objective measurement of human 
behavior. A total of 571 research studies in test- 
ing, published between 1946 and 1949, are re- 
viewed in the February 1950 issue of the Review 
of Educational Research. 

In an overview, J. Raymond Gerberich, of the 
University of Connecticut who served as chairman 
of the committee preparing the review, and David 
Segel, of the U. S. Office of Education, note sev- 
eral distinct trends in educational and psychologi- 
cal measurement. One is the increasingly compre- 
hensive appraisal of the individual child, as evi- 
denced by increased emphasis on cumulative rec- 
ords and the added guidance services in statewide 
testing programs. Another is the trend toward the 
use of multiple-aptitude tests to supplement or 
replace general intelligence tests, particularly at 
the secondary-school level. A third is the trend to- 
ward the use of tests of general educational de- 
velopment rather than subject-centered tests in 
evaluating the effectiveness of the total offerings 
of the school. Another trend is the increase in 
statewide testing programs, and the acceptance by 
state institutions of responsibility for furnishing 
consultative and field services in addition to basic 
testing services. Another trend is found in the 
greatly expanded research on the measurement of 
social and sociometric status. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTING 


During World War II a tremendous amount 
of research was conducted on the use of psycho- 
logical tests for selection and classification. The 
development was largely toward highly special- 
ized aptitude tests, the scores of which were com- 
bined in different ways for differential prediction 
of success in various types of work. Such meas- 
ures were demonstrated to be more effective than 
traditional tests of general intelligence. 

Postwar developments have been in the direc- 
tion of tests which measure relatively independent 
traits. These tests have much the same purpose as 
general intelligence tests but test a wider range 
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of abilities than most intelligence tests of the past. 
The content differs considerably from one battery 
to another as do the methods of determining the 
abilities to be sampled. Improved factor analysis 
technics have been responsible for a major share 
of the development, the Primary Mental Abilities 
Tests being the most widely known of the fac- 
torial tests. The greatest need at the present time 
is for research showing how the test results may 
best be used for differential prediction and guid- 
ance. 

Studies designed to isolate the effects of “cul- 
tural bias” from intelligence tests, conducted at 
the University of Chicago, have aroused con- 
siderable interest and controversy. Differences in 
test intelligence between various socio-economic 
groups have been shown to be due at least in part 
to cultural loading of the content of the tests. 
Tests now being developed may make possible 
more adequate identification of talent in the lower 
socio-economic groups at an early age, and may 
also have considerable effect on the school pro- 
gram for children from low-status homes. 


APTITUDE TESTING 


In reviewing the research on aptitude tests, 
Dewey B. Stuit reports considerable progress in 
the better use of old tests and the development of 
new ones, particularly the differential aptitude test 
batteries. He emphasizes that a mere assembly of 
different tests does not constitute construction of 
a differential aptitude test battery. It must be 
shown that the tests comprising such a battery 
measure different abilities and are useful in pre- 
dicting success in different subjectmatter fields or 
occupational areas. The latter of these conditions 
is an important one because the several scores 
which make up a profile are better than a single 
overall score only if they may be combined in 
such a way as to give significantly better indica- 




























tion of probable success in a fairly wide field. 
This means that a great deal of validation work 
must be done before a new battery is of any real 
use to the guidance worker. Such research has pro- 
ceeded very slowly, primarily because of the diffi- 
culty in finding acceptable criteria of success. 

Several new general aptitude test batteries have 
been published since the war. For the most part 
these must be regarded as being in experimental 
form since validation work is very limited, but 
they undoubtedly represent progress toward better 
counseling. Also noted is a continuing decline in 
the use of subjectmatter aptitude tests and a grow- 
ing trend toward the use of measures of previous 
achievement as predictors of success. While the 
former have performed well as predictive meas- 
ures, scores on achievement batteries perform al- 
most as well and give additional information 
which is extremely useful. Several new profes- 
sional aptitude tests are now available and valida- 
tion studies are showing favorable results. 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


A. E. Traxler and Robert Jacobs, in reviewing 
the research on the structured inventories, found 
relatively few studies on the older inventories. 
Extensive research on the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory has been aimed at showing 
both the values and limitations of this instrument. 
Several new instruments have appeared recently 
but validity data are very limited. The larger part 
of the published research on interest inventories 
dealt with the Kuder Preference Record. The use- 
fulness of the instrument was neither convincingly 
demonstrated nor effectively attacked by the few 
validation studies reported. 

Projective technics continue to receive a major 
share of research attention. Investigations of the 
use of the Rorschach and the Thematic Apper- 
ception Tests abound in great number but the use- 
fulness of these and other projective instruments 
is still very much limited to clinical situations. The 
amount of specialized training required for com- 
petent examiners precludes their use in all but the 
larger school systems which are able to provide 
fairly extensive pyschological services. 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTING 


The report of Warren G. Findley and Allan 
B. Smith on the measurement of educational 
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achievement in schools shows evidence of consid- 
erable progress. Test makers and test users are 
becoming increasingly conscious of the impor- 
tance of evaluating all types of educational out- 
comes. 

Much of the criticism of current testing is of 
the use which is made of tests rather than of the 
instruments themselves. Test authorities are con- 
cerned over the failure of schools to make full use 
of test results in improving instruction and in in- 
dividual pupil guidance. For one thing, teachers 
often fail to set up standards of acceptable per- 
formance on an individual basis. The diagnostic 
values of tests are also seldom realized. Skills or 
subjectmatter tests are often mistakenly taken to 
represent the whole of the educational goal. Im- 
proved tests and testing technics will result in 
better teaching and learning only when the results 
are properly utilized. 

In describing the use of educational achievement 
measures in scholarship and annual contests, Lorge 
and Kushner noted a preponderance of boys 
among the intellectually gifted. The question of 
the validity of the selection procedures naturally 
arises, particularly since achievement in mathe- 
matics and science plays such an important part 
in the selection. It is hoped that subsequent re- 
search will show whether the intellectually gifted 
generally choose science and mathematics or 
whether those of the gifted who study other sub- 
jectmatter areas are penalized by the examinations. 

Gerberich and Burke report extensive applica- 
tions of achievement tests in nonschool educational 
agencies and in industry. Preliminary reports dem- 
onstrate that non-high-school graduates admitted 
to college on the basis of scores on the tests of 
General Educational Development are competing 
successfully with the high-school graduates. Con- 
siderable progress is being made in the use of 
achievement measures in employee selection and 
evaluation. Research on job failures has important 
implications for school programs. 

Ebel’s report on the construction and validation 
of educational tests reviews the most important 
recent writings on the subject. Several new re- 
views and books will be of practical help to the 
classroom teacher and school administrator. Other 
compilations listed will be of value to the pro- 
fessional test maker and research worker. Of par- 
ticular interest are recent studies on item analysis 
and selection. 












DUCATORS need courage. Courage of the high- 

est order is necessary to make known the find- 

ings which result from research activity, and to 

apply such knowledge to the practical circumstances 

of daily life. The answers developed by scientific 

inquiry fail to profit mankind until put into effect. 

Application of the results of research in the so- 

cial sciences has lagged behind that in the natural 
sciences. Why? 

In the field of education, for example, small, 
gerrymandered, common school districts are no 
longer justified by the conditions of our times. Yet 
in many states such districts still number into the 
thousands. Techniques for articulating and inte- 
grating the school program of the several levels of 
the school system have been developed whereby 
decided economies could be made in time and ef- 
fort of the student and resources of the community. 
Nevertheless, many school systems exist in which 
there is in use a pattern of organization of unneces- 
sarily multiple levels, each unit with a program 
rigidly and separately planned and administered 
from that offered in the other units. Outdated 
methods of teaching and classroom management 
are all too common in many school systems. 

Opposing the application of the findings of re- 
reach is the force of tradition. A psychological 
sense of security in human existence is built on the 
practices and institutions with which people are 
most familiar. They are accepted, understood, and 
generally defended against change. Attempt to re- 
place existing practices and established institutions 
creates a sense of insecurity, inability to predict fu- 
ture developments, and, therefore, reaction against 
innovation. Social inertia has been identified and 
described repeatedly as a powerful deterrent to the 
inauguration of new and improved practices of in- 
struction and school administration. 

Vested interests oppose changes. No one likes 
to lose psychological status, economic means, or 
social position in the community of which he is a 
part. Faced with a choice between such change of 
status or the application of new knowledge in the 
local situation, many persons are willing to delay 
innovations until they would not be personally af- 
fected. Too often those with a vested interest in 
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the status quo become militant antagonists to a 
new proposal, regardless of objective evidence. 

Illustrations are not hard to find. Difficulties are 
encountered in school systems attempting to de- 
emphasize inter-school athletics. Desirable reor- 
ganization of school districts and internal reorgani- 
zation of the grate pattern of school systems have 
been delayed in many localities because of vested 
interests in the existing system. 

Finally to be noted is the fact that resources in 
terms of finances, plant and facilities, and instruc- 
tional equipment, are often needed to implement 
the application of new knowledge in education. 
Extended effort and personal courage are often 
necessary for educational leaders who seek to pro- 
cure in a community the means for a desirable new 
practice. Rather than face the obstacles that need 
to be overcome, whether these obstacles be in the 
nature of personal relationships or difficulties in 
securing funds and facilities, many educational 
workers yield to expediency. They are not governed 
by the research findings in the field. The status quo 
is instead continued, or a “second best’’ educational 
practice adopted. 

Educators have a responsibility in service to the 
community to maintain a complete and up-to-date 
understanding of the research in their field. When- 
ever decisions are made, the trend of development, 
the innovations put into existence, the changes 
that are brought about in the local school system, 
should be along the lines recommended by perti- 
nent research studies. To the extent they are gov- 
erned by principle while working to develop the 
best school system possible, educators are living up 
to the ideals of research, service and leadership. 

The ideal of research is one of the ideals of Phi 
Delta Kappa. It is small use for one man to give his 
life to the discovery of a truth, if that truth is to be 
disregarded. It is part of our ideal that all men 
shall be loyal to the truth, once discovered. 


















The World Educational Press 


The report on the World Educational Press is offered in two sections. First is a listing of educational 
ublications outside the United States. That is followed by a classified list of educational publications in the 


United States, on page 72. 


The list of educational publications outside the United States is based upon the list prepared by the 
Committee on International Affairs of the Educational] Press Association of America, Miss Bernice D. Gestie, 
chairman, as printed in THE PH! DELTA KaPPAN, December, 1949. Many additions and revisions have been 
incorporated through the cooperation of the World Organization of the Teaching Profession. The list as here 
published was prepared by the staff of THE PH1 DELTA KaPPAN, in response to the expressed needs for such 
a list from brothers in official positions in international organizations. 

The classified list of educational publications in the United States was prepared for the 23rd Yearbook of 
the Educational Press Association of America, by its Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Marie Michels. These 
listings, with business papers of the Educational Press Association of America, are available separately in 
the 23rd Yearbook of the Educational Press Association of America, available at $1.00 from the Associ- 


AUSTRIA 


Elternhaus und Schule. Verlag fiir Ju- 
gend und volk-Wien. Adolph Meier, 
Editor. 10, Tolbuchinstrasse 77, Vi- 
enna, Austria. 

Erziehung (Education). Monthly. In- 
formation Service Branch, Vienna, 
Austria. 


AUSTRALIA 


Australian Highway. Journal of the 
Workers’ Educational Association of 
Australia. 6 issues a annum. Garry 
Lyle, Editor. Workers’ Educational 
Association., St. James Hall, Phillip 
Street, Sydney, Australia. 

Australian Mathematics Teacher. New 
South Wales Branch, Mathematical 
Association. 3 issues persannum. I. S. 
Turner, Editor. Sydney Teachers Col- 
lege, University Grounds, Newtown, 
New South Wales. 

Australian Teacher. Teachers Guild of 
New South Wales. 2 issues per an- 
num. 2/ per copy. F. C. Hancock, Edi- 
tor. Established 1923. The Teachers 
Guild of New South Wales, Assembly 
Hall, 44 Margaret Street, Sydney, New 
South Wales. 

Careers Advisers’ Bulletin. Education 
Department, New South Wales 
Current Affairs Bulletin. Commonwealth 
Office of Education. 26 issues per an- 
num. 10/- per year. Serves general 
public, adult education bodies, second- 
ary schools, universities. Established 
1947. Circulation 50,000. W. G. K. 
Duncan, Editor. Box 3879, G.P.O., 

Sydney, N. S. W., Australia. 

Education. Official organ of New South 
Wales Teachers’ Federation. Fort- 
nightly. M. Kennett, Editor. New 
South Wales Teachers’ Federation, 
166 Phillip Street, Sydney, New South 
Wales. 

Education Circular. Western Australia. 
Published under the authority of the 
Hon. Minister of Education, Ade- 
laide. Monthly. Education Depart- 
ment, Perth, Western Australia. 





‘ ation through its offices at 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C.* 


Education Gazette. New South Wales. 
Published under authority of Minister 
for Education. Monthly. 2/- in Aus- 
tralia. Serves school teachers and stu- 
dents-in-training. Established 1905. 
Circulation 20,000. Box 33A, G.P.O., 
Sydney, Australia. 

Education Gazette. South Australia. 
Published under authority of Hon. 
Minister of Education. Adelaide. 
Monthly. Established 1885. 3/- per 
annum. Serves departmental schools 
and official bodies in State. Education 
Department, Box 406c, G.P.O., State 
Bank Building, Pirie Street, Adelaide, 
South Australia. 

Education Gazette and Teachers’ Aid. 
Published under authority of Hon. 
Minister of Education (Victoria). 
Monthly. 3/- per annum (postage 
additional). Established 1900. W. L. 
Williams, Editor. Education Depart- 
ment, Treasury Building, Melbourne, 
C.2, Victoria. 

Education News. Bulletin of Common- 
wealth Office of Education. Bi-month- 
ly. Gratis. Serves administrators in 
education. Established 1947. Circula- 
tion 1,500. Box 3879, G.P.O., Syd- 
ney, New South Wales, Australia. 

Education Office Gazette. Published un- 
der authority of Hon. Minister for 
public instruction, Queensland. 11 is- 
isues per annum. Education Depart- 
ment, Brisbane, Queensland. 

Forum of Education. Published by 
Teachers’ College, Sydney. 3 issues 
per annum. 5/-. Serves teachers in 
training and practicing teachers. Es- 
tablished 1942. Circulation 2,000. 
C. R. McRae, Editor. Sydney Teach- 
ers’ College, University Grounds, 
Newtown, New South Wales. 

Melbourne University Gazette. Pub- 
lished for University circulation by 
Registrar for Council of University of 
Melbourne. 11 issues per annum. 2/-. 
Established 1945. Circulation 2,100. 
W. E. F. Berry, Editor. University of 
Melbourne, Carlton P. O., Melbourne 
N3, Australia. 
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New Horizons in Education. Organ of 
the New Education Fellowship in 
Australia. R. J. Best, Editor. Clare- 
mont House, Waite Institute, Private 
Bag. Adelaide, South Australia. 

Queensland Teachers’ Journal. Official 
organ of the Queensland Teachers’ 
Union. 10 issues per annum. Queens- 
land Teachers Union, 81 Elizabeth 
Street, Brisbane, Queensland. 

S. A. Teachers Journal. Official organ of 
the South Australian Public Teach- 
ers Union. 11 issues per annum. Lib- 
eral Club Building. North Terrace, 
Adelaide, South Australia. 

Schoolcraft. Australian magazine on 
child education. A. K. Hough, Edi- 
tor. 39 Grant Street, East Malvern, 
Victoria. 

The Educational Magazine. Published 
under authority of Hon. Minister of 
Education (Victoria). 11 issues per 
annum. 5/6 (postage additional). 
Established 1944. W. L. Williams, 
Editor. Education Department, Treas- 
ury Building, Melbourne C.2, Vic- 
toria. 

The Educational Record. Official ga- 
zette of the Education Department of 
Tasmania. Published under authority 
re ng — for Education. 

onthly. 3d per copy. P. Hughes, 
Editor. Education Department, Box 
664E, G.P.O., Hobart, Tasmania. 

University of Queensland Gazette. Pub- 
lished each term by Publications Com- 
mittee of the University. 3 issues per 
annum. Gratis. Serves graduates of 
University of Queensland. Estab- 
lished 1945. Circulation 1,500. The 
Registrar, Editor. University of 
Queensland, Brisbane, Queensland. 





* The Educational Press Association of 
America currently inclu i in 
Canada, the United States, and Mexico. 
Membership in the Association is available 
to publications in the Americas, and asso- 
ciate membership to publications elsewhere. 
Those interested in membership in the 
cational Press Association are invited to 
make inquiry of the Association at the 
address given. 
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Victoria Education Gazette and Teach- 
ers’ Aid. Published by Ministry of 
Public Instruction, Melbourne. 

Victorian Teachers Journal. Official Or- 
gan of the Victorian Teachers Union. 
Monthly. V. C. A. Building, 1 Col- 
lins Place, Melbourne C.1, Victoria. 

W. A. Teachers’ Journal. Official organ 
of the State School Teachers’ Union 
of Western Australia. 11 issues per 
annum. 6d per copy. 5/6 per annum; 
outside country, 8d copy, 7/6 annum. 
Serves teachers, members of Parlia- 
ment, education organizations. Estab- 
lished 1911. Circulation 4,000. W. E. 
Thomas, Editor. W. A. Teachers’ 
Journal, 13 Murray Street, Perth, 
Australia. 

ARGENTINA 

Boletin del Ministerio de Justicia e In- 
struccion Publica de Nacion Argen- 
tina. Ministerio de Justicia e Instruc- 
cion Publica, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. 

El Monitor de la Educacion Comun. 
Roderigues Pena 935, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Jorge F. Balingher, di- 
rector. 

Revista Americana de Educacion. Calle 
4, Num. 525, La Plata, Argentina. 
Jose M. Junazzi, Secretary. 

Revista de Educacion. Direccion Gen- 
eral de Escuelas de la Provincia de 
Buenos Aires. Calle 13, entre 56 y 57, 
La Plata, Argentina. Arturo Cam- 
bours Ocampo, Director. 


BELGIUM 


La Nouvelle Revue Pedagogique: Revue 
Mensuelle. Published 10 times a year, 
October-July. Price 16 frs belges 
(America), 135 frs (Belgium), 780 
frs francais (France), 160 frs belges 
(Canada), 150 frs belges (Europe 
and Africa). Ed. F. Anselme, Institut 
Saint-Berthuin, Malonne. Ecoles Nor- 
males, Malonne (auparavant Carls- 
bourg.) LEstablissements Casterman, 
S. A., Tournai, Belgium. 

Review de L’Universite. 56 Avenue 
Franklin Roosevelt, Bruxelles, Bel- 
gium. 

BOLIVIA 

Nuevos Rumbos. Escuela Nacional de 
Maestros, Nicolas Ortiz 44, Apto. 
137, Suere, Bolivia. 

Nueva Ruta. Consejo Nacional de Edu- 
cation, La Paz, Bolivia. Oscar Emilio 
Arauz, Director. 


BRAZIL 


Educacao. Associacion Brasileire de Edu- 
cacao Menezes de Oliverra, Director. 
Monthly. For all teachers. Av. Rio 
Braneo 91, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Revista Brasileira de Estados Peda- 
gogicos. Institute Nacional de Esta- 
dos Pedagogicos. Caixa Postal 1669, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Manoel Berg- 
strom Laurenco Filho, Director. 

Revista de Educacao. Departmento de 
Educacao. Ruz Osvaldo Cruz, Recife. 
Pernambuco, Brazil. Nilo Pereira, Di- 
rector. 

Revista de Educacao Publica. Secretaria 
Geral de Educacao Cultura. Av. Almi- 


rant Barroso, 81, Rio de Janeiro, Bra- 
zil. Clovis Monteiro, Director. 

Revista do Ensino da Secretaria da Edu- 
cacao. Belo Horizonte, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil. Joao Baptista Santiago, Di- 
rector. 

CANADA 

Alberta School Trustee. Official organ 
Alberta School Trustees’ Association; 
serves education administration. 11 is- 
sues per year. $1.00. Established 1918. 
Circulation 3,000. A. G. Andrews, 
Editor, 739 Tegler Building, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta. 

A. T. A. Magazine. Official organ of 
Alberta Teachers’ Association. 10 is- 
sues per year. Members $1.50, others 
$2.00. Established 1921. Circulation 
7,100. Eric C. Ansley, Editor. 17 Im- 
perial Bank Building, Edmonton, Al- 
berta. 

British Columbia Schools. Official pub- 
lication of Department of Education, 
Victoria. Elementary and Secondary 
Editions, 4 numbers each during year. 
Free to teachers in Province, subscrip- 
tion $1.50 year for each edition. Es- 
tablished 1944. Circulation 7,000. 
Muriel Scace, Editor. Department of 
Education, Victoria, British Columbia. 

Bulletin of Nova Scotia Teachers Union. 
Douglas Ormond, Editor. Mount 
Street, Digby, Nova Scotia. 

Canadian Education. Official publication 
of Canadian Education Association. 4 
issues per year. $2.00. Serves educa- 
tion administrators, teachers, etc. Es- 
tablished 1945. Circulation 1,500. 
F. K. Stewart, Editor. 206 Huron 
Street, Toronto 5, Ontario. 

C. E. A. Newsletter. 10 times yearly. 
Canadian Education Association, 206 
Huron Street, Toronto 5, Ontario. 

Canadian Home and School. 5 times 
year. Canadian Federation of Home 
and School, 101 Dromore Crescent, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 

Canadian School Journal. Official organ 
of the Ontario Public School Men 
Teachers’ Federation and the Federa- 
tion of Women Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. C. D. Cuthbert, Editor. 659 
Willard Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 

Canadian School Journal. Official organ 
of the Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion. 30 Bloor Street West, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Canadian Teacher. 10 issues per year, 
$3.50. Established 1896. Circulation 
4,800. Serves public school teachers. 
Charles S§. McGuirl, Editor. 36 Shuter 
Street, Toronto, Ontario. 

C. T. F. Newsletter. 6 times yearly. 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation, Room 
8, Normal School Building, Toronto 
5, Ontario. 

Culture. (Catholic) 4 times yearly. 35 
Rue de |’Alvarne, Quebec City, P. Q. 

Educational Courier. Official organ of 
the Ontario Public School Men Teach- 
ers’ Federation and the Federation of 
Women Teachers’ Associations, 5 is- 
sues per year. $1 year, 25c copy. Es- 
tablished 1930. Circulation 16,600. 
C. D. Cuthbert, Editor. 659 Willard 
Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 


Educational Review. Official organ of 
New Brunswick Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 6 issues per year. $1.50 in Can- 
ada, $2 outside. Established 1887, 
Circulation 3,700. A. R. Stiles, Editor. 
Riverside, Albert County, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada. 

Enseignement Secondaire au Canada. 
5 times yearly. 890 rue Saint-Maurice, 
Three Rivers, P. Q. 

Guidance News Letter. Official organ 
of Maritime Vocational Education As- 
sociation, a branch of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 2 
page folder. 

Journal of Education. Official publica- 
tion of Department of Education. 
Monthly. Established about 1870. 

Journal of Education. 4 times yearly. 
Department of Education, Halifax, 
N. S. 


L’Ecole Canadienne. Official publication 
of Montreal Catholic School Commis- 
sion. Rene Guenette, Editor. 

L’Ecole Ontarienne. 3 times yearly. 30 
Bruyere Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 

L’Enseignement Primaire. Department of 
Education, Quebec, P. Q. Free to 
schools. 

Manitoba School Journal. 10 times year- 
ly. E. T. Armstrong, Editor. Depart- 
ment of Education, Room 28, Legisla- 
tive Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Manitoba School Trustee. Published by 
Manitoba School Trustees’ Associa- 
tion. Robert Love, Editor. 10 times 
yearly. Melita, Manitoba. 

Manitoba Teacher. 10 times yearly. T. A. 
McMaster, Editor. Manitoba Teachers’ 
Society, 618 McIntyre Block, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. 

N. T. A. Journal. Official organ of New- 
foundland Teachers’ Association. 8 
issues ee. $1 to members, others 
$1.25. Established 1909. Circulation 
1,500. E. A. Bishop, Editor. P. O. 
Box 168, St. Johns, Newfoundland. 

Newsletter. Canadian Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, George G. Croskery, Secretary- 
Treasurer. Room 8, Normal School 
ro nae Elgin Street, Ottawa, Can- 
ada 


Ontario Home and School. 4 times year- 
ly. 79 Queen Street East, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Ontario Public School Argus. 11 times 
yearly. Rev. John Mills, Editor. 30 
Bloor Street West, Room 404, To- 
ronto 5, Ontario. 

Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ 
Federation Bulletin. 5 times yearly. 
34 Prince Arthur Avenue, Toronto 5, 
Ontario. 

Saskatchewan Bulletin. Official organ of 
Saskatchewan Teachers’ Federation. 7 
reg., 2 sup. editions. $1 a year, $1.50 
outside. Established 1934. Circulation 
8,600. Ken W. F. Cooper, Editor. 201 
Bank of Montreal Building, Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan. 

The Teachers’ Magazine. Official organ 
of the Provincial Association of Prot- 
estant Teachers of Quebec. J. N. Paton, 
Editor, 1410 Guy Street, Montreal, 
Quebec. 
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The B. C. Parent-Teacher News. 6 times 
yearly. Royal Bank Building, 199 East 
Eighth Ave., Vancouver, B. C. 

The B. C. Teacher. Official organ of 
B. C. Teachers’ Federation. To mem- 
bers $1, others $2. 8 times yearly. 
C. D. Ovans, Editor. 1300 Robson 
Street, Vancouver, B. C. 

The Educational Record (Protestant). 
4 times yearly. Department of Edu- 
cation, Quebec, P. Q. 

The Forum. 10 times yearly. Depart- 
ment of Education, Federicton, N. B. 

The School Trustee. 3 times yearly. 408 
Hornby Street, Vancouver, B. C. 

The School Trustee. Official organ of 
Saskatchewan School Trustees’ Asso- 
ciation. 11 issues per year. $1, $1.25 
outside. Established 1927. Circulation 
7,600. Z. M. Hamilton, Sr., Editor. 
1860 Lorne Street, Regina, Sask. 


CHILE 


Boletin. Direccion General de Educa- 
cion Secundaria, Santiago, Chile. 
Boletin del Liceo Experimental Manuel 
de Salas. Alberto Arenas Carvajal, Di- 

rector. Correo 10, Casilla 52, Santiago, 
Chile. 

Revista de Educacion. Csar Bunster, Di- 
rector. Casilla 5565, Santiago, Chile. 


COLUMBIA 


Revista Educacion. Direccion de Educa- 
cion. Ramon Jaramilla Gutierrez, Di- 
rector. Medellin Dpto. de Antioquia, 
Columbia, South America. 


Costa RICA 


Ande. Asociacion Nacional de Educa- 
dores. Emma Gamboa, Director. San 
Jose, Costa Rica. 

Educacion. Asociacion de Inspectores y 
Visitadores de Escuelas y Directores 
Tecnices Especiales. Marco Tulio Sala- 
zar, Director. Heredia, Costa Rica. 


CUBA 


Revista Educacional. Direccion de la 
Ensenanza Reinaldo Becerra Ortega, 
Director. Ministerio de Educacion, La 
Habana, Cuba. 


DomMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Boletin del Institute de Investigaciones 
Psicopedagogicas. Secretaria de Es- 
tado de Educacion y Bellas Artez. 
S. Colombino Henriques, Director. 
Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic. 

Revista de Educacion. Seccion Cultural 
de Informacion y Publicaciones. Fer- 
nando Arturo Garrido, Director. Sec- 
tetaria de Estado de Educacion y 
Bellas Artes. Ciudad Trujillo, Domin- 
ican Republic. 


ECUADOR 


Cuadernos Pedagogicos. Apartado 675, 
Quito, Ecuador. 

Nueva Era. Julio C. Larres, Director. 
Apartado 806, Quito, Ecuador. 


EL SALVADOR 
Revista del Departamento de Education 


secundaria. Ministerio de Cultura, San 
Salvador, El Salvador. 

Revista del Ministerio de Cultura. Min- 
isterio de Cultura. Hermelindo Car- 
dona, Editor. San Salvador, El Sal- 
vador. 

Revista del Ministerio de Imnstruccion 
Publica. Ministerio de Instruccion 
Publica. Emma Posada, Director. San 
Salvador, El Salvador. 


EGYPT 


Journal of Modern Education. Published 
by Faculty of Education, American 
University at Cairo. 4 issues per year. 
$1, $1.25 outside. Serves teachers and 
others concerned with education and 
psychology. Established 1927. Circu- 
lation 1,300. John Badeau and Amir 
Boktor, Editor. American University, 
Cairo, Egypt. 


ENGLAND 


Adult Education. 4 issues year. (March, 
June, September, December.) 2/6. 
Subscription 10/6 per annum. Estab- 
lished 1935 (as Journal of Adult Edu- 
cation, 1926). National Institute of 
Adult Education, 79 Wimpole Street, 
London W.1. 

A. M. A. Journal of the Inc. Association 
of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools. 3 times a term. 6d per copy. 
Circulation 15,000. H. L. O’Connor, 
Editor. Gordon House, 29 Gordon 
Square, London, W. C. 1. 

Ap proved Schools Gazette. 1918. M. 1/3. 
Sub. 10s per annum. Stockport Ex- 
press Ltd., 8-10 St. Peter's Square, 
Stockport. 

Bacie Journal. Alt. M. 1s. Established 
1947. British Association for Com- 
mercial and Industrial Education, 174 
Sloane Street, London S. W. 1. 

British Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy. 3 issues (February, June, Novem- 
ber) 10s copy, 20s per annum. Es- 
tablished 1931. The British Psycho- 
logical Society and the Association of 
Teachers in Colleges and Departments 
of Education. Published by Methuen 
& Co., 36 Essex Street, London W. C. 

British Journal of Psychology. 4 times 
year. 12/6, 40s per annum. Established 
(General Section) 1904. Prof. D. W. 
Harding, Editor. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 200 Euston Road, London, 
N. W. 1. 

Cambridge University Reporter. Estab- 
lished 1870. Irregular. Tuesday—dur- 
ing term. 3d. 5s. 6d. per term. 16/d 
per annum. Cambridge University 
Press, 200 Euston Road, London, 
N. W. 1. 

Child Care. Quarterly. Established 1947. 
1/- copy. 4/6 per annum. National 
Council of Associated Children’s 
Homes, 85 Highway Park, London 


N. 5. 

Child Education. 12 monthly, 4 quar- 
terly issues. Annual: Monthly is- 
sues, 19/6 (Canada $3, U. S. A. 
$2.75). Quarterly, 28/- (Canada 
$4.50, U. S. A. $4). Serves teachers 
of children under 8 years. Established 


1924, Circulation 63,500. Constance 
Gertrude Sturmey, Editor. Montague 
House, Russell Square, London, W. C. 


1, 

Childhood and Youth. Quarterly (Jan- 
uary, April, July, October). Estab- 
lished 1947. 1/6. Childhood and 
Youth Publications, Ltd., 22 Great 
James Street, London W. C. 1. 

Durham University Journal. 1876. 3 
times year. 1/6. Sub. 5s per annum. 
Durham Colleges Office, 38 North 
Bailey, Durham. 

Education. Official Journal of the Asso- 
ciation of Education Committees. Field 
of Educational Administration. Week- 
ly, 3d. 17/- per annum. Established 
1903. Circulation 7,000. Ralph Hyams, 
Editor. 10 Queen Anne Street, London, 
W. 1. 

Education Authorities Directory and An- 
nual. Government education officials, 
heads of schools and colleges. 21/-. 
Established 1902. Circulation 2,500. 
Evan H. Williams and A. G. Darby, 
Editors. Cobham House, 24/26 Black 
Friars Lane, London, E. C. 4. 

Educational Development. Quarterly. 
1/6 copy, 4/6 per annum. Established 
1946 (as Educational Handwork, 
1908). Educational Development As- 
sociation, 6 New Street, Tiddington, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

Educational Times. 6 times year. 4d. 
College of Preceptors, 2 Bloomsbury 
Square, London, W. C. 1. 

English Language Teaching. 8 times 
year. 6d, copy, 4/6 per annum. Es- 
tablished 1946. British Council, 3 
Hanover Street, London, W. 1. 

Essex Education. 6 times year. Gratis. 
eng Education Committee, Chelms- 
ord. 

Further Education. Quarterly. Estab- 
lished 1947. Annual £ 1 (U. S. A. 
$3.50). Hunter Diack, Editor. Turn- 
stile Press, Ltd., 10 Great Turnstile, 
London, W. C. 1. 

Head Teachers’ Review. Established 
1909. M.—1st. 2d. National Associ- 
ation of Head Teachers, Charter 
House, Claremont Road, Surbiton, 
Surrey. 

Health Education Journal. Quarterly. 
1/6. 6/- per annum. Established 1943. 
Central Council for Health Education, 
Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, 
London, W. C. 1. 

Higher Education Journal. 3 times year. 
Established 1936. National Union of 
Teachers, Hamilton House, Mabledon 
Place, London, W. C. 1. 

Highway. Established 1908. M.—15th, 
dated forward. 3d. 4/6 per annum. 
Workers Educational Association, 38a, 
St. George’s Drive, London, S. W. 1. 

Home and School. 3 times year. 8d. 
3/- per annum. Established 1938. 
Home and School Council of Great 
Britain, 8b, Endsleigh Gardens, Lon- 
don, W. C. 1. 

Journal of Education. M.—\st. 1/6. 15s 
per annum. Established 1869. Oxford 
University Press, Amen House, War- 
wick Square, London, E. C. 4. 
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Journal of Physical Educaton. 3 times 
year. 1/8. 5s per annum. Established 
1908 ss Journal of School Hygiene 
and Physical Education). Ling Physi- 
cal Education Association, Hamilton 
House, Bidborough Street, London, 
Ww. C. 1. 

Journal of the Association of Assistant 
Mistresses Incorporated. 3 times year. 
Established 1950. First copy in print 
April 1950. A. A. M. Inc., 29 Gordon 
Square, W. C. 1. 

Journal of the Institute of Education of 
Durham University. 1949. Twice a 
term. 6d. Institute of Education of the 
University of Durham, 29 Old Elvet, 
Durham. 

Kent Education Gazette. Official journal 
of the Kent Education Committee. 
M.—list. 3d. 4s per annum. Estab- 
lished 1920. Kent Education Com- 
mittee, Springfield, Maidstone. 

Look and Listen. M.—l\st. 1/6. 20s per 
annum. Established 1947. Peter Pound, 
30 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4. 

Modern Education. M.—ist. 6d. 6/6 per 
annum. Established 1946. Modern Ed- 
ucation Publishing, Ltd., 6 Endsleigh 
Street, London, W. C. 1. 

Mother and Child. M.—Ist. 10/6 per 
annum. Established 1908. National 
Baby Welfare Council, 31 Glouces- 
ter Place, London, W. 1. 

National Froebel Foundation Bulletin. 
6 issues year—alt. months. 3d. copy, 
2s per annum. National Froebel Foun- 
dation, 2 Manchester Square, Lon- 
don, W. 1. 

New Era in Home and School. M.—tst. 
1s copy, 12s per annum. Established 
1920. P. Volkov, Editor. 1, Park Cres- 
cent, London, W. 1. 

Nottingham University Institute of Edu- 
cation Bulletin. Irregular. Gratis, at 
present. National Union of Teachers, 
Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, 
London, W. C. 1. 

Nursery Journal. M.—\st. 6d. 6s per 
annum. Established 1942 (as “Creche 
News” 1915, as “Day Nursery Jour- 
nal” 1932). National Society of Chil- 
dren’s Nurseries, Norfolk House, Nor- 
folk Street, London, W. C. 2. 

Occupational Psychology. Quarterly. 5s. 
20s per annum. Established 1938 (as 
“Journal of National Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology,”” 1922; as “Hu- 
man Factor,” 1931). National Insti- 
tute of Industrial Psychology, Ald- 
wych House, Aldwych, W. C. 2. 

Oversea Education. Quarterly. 1s. 4s per 
annum. Established 1929. H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, York House, Kings- 
way, London, W. C. 2. 

Oxford University Gazette. Weekly dur- 
ing term. 10/6 per annum. Established 
1870. Oxford University Press, Amen 
House, Warwick Square, London, 
E. C. 4. 

Parents’ Review. M.—lIst. 1s. 12/6 per 
annum. Established 1890. Parents’ Na- 
tional Educational Union, 171 Vic- 
toria Street, London, S. W. 1. 

Pictorial Education. 12 monthly, 4 quar- 
terly issues. 27s year; £ 1 with quar- 
terlies; U. S. A. $4, Canada $4.25; 


without quarterlies, $3 and $3.25. 
Established 1927. H. Russell-Cruise, 
Editor. Evans Brothers, Ltd., Mon- 
tague House, Russell Square, London, 
W.C. 1. 

Practical Education and School Crafts. 
M.—lIst. 9d. 9s per annum. Estab- 
lished 1901. Institute of Handicraft 
Teachers (incorporated), 15 Kears- 
ley Road, Crumpsall, Manchester. 

Preparatory Schools Review. 3 times 
year. 4/6 per annum. Established 
1895. Organ of the Incorporated As- 
sociation of Preparatory Schools. Pub- 
lished by Evans Bros., Ltd., Mon- 
tague House, Russell Square, London, 
W.C. 1. 

Religion in Education. 1934. November, 
March, July—15th of preceding month. 
Sub. 4/9 per annum. Student Chris- 
tian Movement Press Ltd., 58 Blooms- 
bury Street, London, W. C. 1. 

Review of Incorporated Association of 
Head Masters. 3 times year. 5s. In- 
corporated Association of Head Mas- 
ters, 29 Gordon Square, London, 
ww. © 4. 

Royal Fort Review. Irregular. University 
of Bristol Institute of Education. 

School Child and Juvenile Worker. 
Quarterly. 6d. 2/6 per annum. Estab- 
lished 1910. National Education As- 
sociation, 72 Vallance Road, Wood 
Green, London, N. 22. 

School and College Management. M.— 
20th. 1s. 12/- per annum. Established 
1936. School Management, Ltd. 18-20 
York Buildings, Adelphi, London, 
W. C. 2. 

School Government Chronicle and Edu- 
cation Review. Monthly. 1s. 13/6 per 
annum. Serves government education 
officials, heads of schools and colleges. 
Established 1871. Circulation 5,000. 
Evan H. Williams, Editor. School 
Government Publishing Co., Ltd., 
Cobham House, 24-26 Black Friars 
Lane, London, E. C. 4. 

School Librarian. 3 times year. 2/6. 7/6 
per annum. C. H. C. Osborne, Editor. 
Established 1937. School Library As- 
sociation, Gordon House, Gordon 
Square, London, W. C. 1. 

School Library Review and Educational 
Record. 1936. 3 times year. 3/-, 9/- 
per annum. Garraway Ltd., 11a Ken- 
sington Church Street, W. 8, London. 

Schoolmaster and Woman Teacher's 
Chronicle. Organ of the National Un- 
ion of Teachers. Weekly. Established 
1872. 3d. 19/6 per annum. Bruce Bed- 
dow, Editor. Schoolmaster Publishing 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton House, Hastings 
Street, London, W. C. 1. 

School Science Review. 3 times year. 4/6. 
14/6 per annum. Established 1919. 
Published for Science Masters Asso- 
ciation and Association of Women 
Science Teachers by John Murray, 50 
Albemarle Street, London, W. 1. 

Sight and Sound. M.—\st. 2/6. 33s per 
annum. Established 1932. British Film 
Institute, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W. C. 2. 

Special Schools Journal. 3 times year. 
ls. 5s per annum. Established 1911. 





THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


Special Schools Association, Inc., 33 
Tewkesbury Avenue, London, S. E. 
23. 

Teacher in Training. 3 times year. 1/6, 
5s per annum. Established 1947. Evans 
Bros., Ltd., Montague House, Rus- 
sell Square, London, W. C. 1. 

Teacher of the Blind. 6 issues, alt. m. 
Established 1915. Gratis to members 
(non-members 1/9, 10/6 per annum). 
T. L. Williams, Editor. College of 
Teachers of the Blind, Royal School 
for the Blind, Westbury-on-Trym, 
Bristol. 

Teacher of the Deaf. 6 issues, alt. m. 
Established 1903. 6s per annum. Hill 
& Ainsworth, Ltd., Stoke. 

Teachers’ World. Weekly. 3d. 17/6 per 
annum. Established 1911 (incorpo- 
rated with “Schoolmistress,” 1881). 
J. A. Graham, Editor. 2 editions, Jun- 
ior and Senior. Montague House, Rus- 
sell Square. London, W. C. 1. 

Technical Journal. Organ of the Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Technical In- 
stitutes. Established 1908. 9 issues 
year. 9d. Association of Teachers in 


Technical Institutions, Hamilton 
House, Mabledon Place, London, 
W.C.1. 


Theatre in Education. 10 times year. 1s. 
10s per annum. Established 1947. 
Theatre News Service, Ltd., 77 Dean 
Street, London, W. 1. 

The London Teacher. Organ of the Lon- 
don Teachers’ Association. V. R. 
Shaw, Editor. 185 Aldersgate Street, 
London, E. C. 1. 

The Times Educational Supplement. 
Weekly. 3d. 19/6 per annum. Serves 
all educational people. Established 
1910. Circulation 48,000. H. C. Dent, 
Editor. Times Publishing Co., Ltd., 
Printing House Square, London, 
E. C. 4. 

Universities Quarterly. Established 1946. 
Serves Educationists. Circulation 
2,000. 5s. 20s per annum. Turnstile 
Press Ltd., 10 Great Turnstile, Lon- 
don, W. C. 1. 

Universities Review. 3 times year. 3/6 
per annum. Established 1928. Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers. J. W. 
Arrowsmith, Ltd., Quay Street and 
Small Street, Bristol. 

University of Birmingham Gazette. It- 
regular. 

University of London Gazette. 9 issues. 
8d. 5s per annum. Established 1901. 
University of London, Senate House, 
London, W. C. 1. 

Use of English. Quarterly. 2/6d. 10s 
per annum. Bureau of Current Affairs, 
117 Picadilly, London, W. 1. 

Visual Education. Monthly. 1s. 14s per 
annum. Established 1950. National 
Committee for Visual Aids in Edu- 
cation, 79 Wimpole Street, London, 
W. 1. 

Vocational Aspect of Secondary and 
Further Education. Irregular. 5s. Es- 
tablished 1948. Bolton Training Col- 
lege, Bolton, Lancashire. 

Woman Teacher, Alt. Fridays. 4/4 pet 
annum. Established 1919. National 
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Union of Women Teachers, 41 Crom- 
well Road, London, S. W. 7. 

Youth Leader. Irregular. 4/6 per an- 
num. Practical Press, Ltd., 1 Dorset 
Buildings, Dorset Rise, London, E. C. 
4. 


FINLAND 


Kasvatus opilliven Aikakauskirja. Edu- 
cational Journal. 6 times year. $2.00. 
Dr. Kallio, Editor. Tunturikatu, Hel- 
sinki, Finland. 


Lastentarha. A professional publication 
for kindergarten teachers with 8 is- 
sues a year. Tuntuikatu 5A. 11, Hel- 
sinki, Finland. Tyyni Leppo, Editor. 

Oppettajain Lebti (weekly) . $3.00. Kale- 
vankatn 6, Helsinki, Finland. 

Oppikoululehti. Secondary School Jour- 
nal. 4 times year. $1.00. A. A. Kosken- 
jaakko, Editor. Liisank 16, Helsinki, 
Finland. 

FRANCE 


Avenirs. Published jointly by national 
ministers of education and labor. 750 
fr. Jacques Thill, Editor. Bureau Uni- 
versitaire de Statistique, 5 Place St. 
Michel, Paris 5, France. 

Bulletin de Presse et a’Information. Re- 
producing articles selected from 400 
journals and reviews. Fortnightly. 
500 fr. Jean-Francois Peristeris, Edi- 
tor. Bureau Universitaire de Statis- 
tique, 5 Place St. Michel, Paris 5, 
France. 

Circulaire d’Information. “Le BUS 
Communique.” 24 issues. 250 fr. Gil- 
bert Renard, Editor. Bureau Univer- 
sitaire de Statistique, 5 Place St. Mi- 
chel, Paris 5, France. 

Documentation par V’Image. (Primary 
and secondary teachers.) 12 issues. 
400 fr., outside, 475 fr. Established 
1936. Fernand Nathan, Editor. 18 
Rue Monsieur le Prince, Paris VI, 
France. 

Education Enfantine. (Nursery school 
teachers.) 12 issues. 325 fr., outside, 
400 fr. Established 1906. Fernand 
Nathan, Editor. 18 Rue Monsieur le 
Prince, Paris VI, France. 

Enseignement Public. Federation de 
l' Education Nationale. 10 issues year- 
ly. Free to members of federation, 
others 150 fr. Established 1942. Cir- 
culation 171,000. M. Lavergne, Sec- 
retary General. 10 Rue de Solférino, 
Paris 7, France. 

Feuillet Documentaire. 24 issues. 1,000 
fr. Gilbert Renard, Editor. Bureau 
Universitaire de Statistique, 5 Place 
St. Michel, Paris 5, France. 

Journal des Instituteurs a@’A. O. F. 
(Teachers in West Africa.) 6 issues. 
400 fr., outside 550 fr. Established 
1948. Fernand Nathan, Editor. 18 
Rue Monsieur le Prince, Paris VI, 
France. 

Journal des Instituteurs de \' Afrique du 
Nord. (Teachers in North Africa.) 
6 issues. 300 fr. Established 1947. 
Fernand Nathan, Editor. 18 Rue 
Monsieur le Prince, Paris VI, France. 

Journal des Instituteurs et des Institu- 


trices. Serves primary teachers. Week- 
ly. 400 fr., outside 550 fr. Estab- 
lished 1854. Fernand Nathan, Edi- 
tor. 18 Rue Monsieur le Prince, Paris 
VI, France. 

L’Ecole et la Vie. Journal for Teachers 
in primary schools. Weekly. Librairie 
A. Colin, Boulevard St. Michel, Paris 
5, France. 

L’ Ecole Liberatrice. Syndicat National des 
Instituteurs et Institutrices de France et 
de l'Union Francaise. Weekly. Free to 
140,000 members of S.N.I. Rue d’ 
Assas, Paris 6, France. 

l’Education Nationale Organe Hebdo- 
madaire de l’Enseignement Public. 
Primarily for teachers in France. Es- 
tablished 1946. Circulation 40,000. 
500 fr., foreign 700 ft. Centre Na- 
tional de Documentation, Musee Péda- 
gogique, 29 rue d’Ulm, Paris 5, France. 

l'Information Pedagogique. J. B. Bail- 
liére et Fils, Editors. 19 Rue Haute- 
feuille, Paris 6, France. 

Le Journal des Professeurs de l’Enseigne- 
ment du Second Degre. For teachers 
of secondary schools, teacher training, 
and higher education. 21 issues during 
school year. 550 fr., foreign 650 fr. 
Established 1947. Circulation 10,000. 
Librairie Hachette, 79 Boulevard 
Saint-Germain, Paris VI, France. 

Le Manual General de I’Instruction Pri- 
maire. (Journal for teachers in pri- 
mary schools.) 40 issues during school 
year. 450 fr., foreign 600 fr. Es- 
tablished 1832. Circulation 35,000. 
Librairie Hachette, 79 Boulevard 
Saint-Germain, Paris VI, France. 

Nouvelle Revue Pedagogique. (High 
school teachers.) 6 issues. 500 fr., 
outside, 650 fr. Established 1946. 
Fernand Nathan, Editor. 18 Rue Mon- 
sieur le Prince, Paris VI, France. 


GERMANY 


Bausteine der Volkshochschule. (Basic 
principles; publications on the prac- 
tices of adult education.) Vig-Wes- 
termann, Braunschweig, British Zone. 

Die Bayerische Schule. (The Bavarian 
School; magazine of the Teachers’ Or- 
ganization.) Monthly. DM2, 80 qtr. 
Vig-Leibniz, Muenchen, U. S. Zone. 

Berufsbildung. (Vocational Education.) 
Monthly. DM 1, 20. Volk und Wis- 
sen, Bln/Leipzig. Soviet Section. 

Berufserziehung. Bayerischer Schulbuch. 
Verl. Muenchen. 

Beruf und Arbeit. Verl. Beruf u. Arbeit, 
Baden-Baden, Sofienstr. 29. Post ed. 
Verlag. 1.70 (Deppelheft). 

Bildung und Erziehung. (Instruction 
and Education.) (Continuation of the 
former Paedagogisches Zentralblatt.) 
Franz Hilker and Erich Hylla, Editors. 
Established 1948. Monthly. DM 1.80. 
Verlap Ernst Klett. Stuttgart-W, Rote- 
biihIstrasse 77. 

Blatter fur Lehrerfortbildung. (Periodi- 
cal for In-Service Training of Teach- 
ers.) Buchdruckerei Otto Schnug, 
Ansbach Mfr. 1.00. Vig. Dr. E. Muel- 
ler, Marktredwitz, U. S. Zone. 

Denkendes Volk. (Thinking People.) 
Buchhdlg. Verlag 0.80. Verl. Gg. 


Westermann (20 b), Braunschweig, 
British Zone. 

Deutsche Berufs- und Fachschule. Post 
Buchhdlg. 2.80. R. Herros’s Verlag, 
Wiesbaden, Bahnhofstr. 39. 

Deutsche Universitéts-Zeitung. Univ. 
Ztg. Gmbh. ra gy 

Deutsche Berufsschule. (The German 
Vocational School.) Monthly. DM 
7,50 qtr. Vig-R. Herros’, Wiesbaden, 
U. S. Zone. 

Deutschunterricht. (German Language 
Instruction.) Vig-Volk & Wissen, 
Berlin, Soviet Section. 

Der Kreis. (The Circle.) Paedagogische 
Arbeitsstelle Pad. A. Br. Monthly. Vig. 
Krohn. Education Service Center, Bre- 
men, U. S. Zone. 

Der Mathem. und Naturwissenschaftl. 
Unterricht. (Mathematics and Science 
Instruction.) Bi-monthly. DM 12-yr. 
Vig-Hirschgraben, Frankfurt 1 M., 
U. S. Zone. 

Der Neue Erzieher. (New Educator.) 
Vig-Die Freie Gewerkschaft, Berlin, 
Soviet Section. 

Der Schulweg. (Way to School.) Month- 
ly. DM 24,—yr. Vig. Wiechmann, 
Neustadt-Koburg, U. S. Zone. 

Der Unterricht. (Instruction.) English, 
French, Russian, Social Study Texts. 
Monthly. DM 5,50 yr. Vig. R. A. 
Mueller, Stuttgart, U. S. Zone. 

Der Volksbibliothekar. (The Public Li- 
brarian.) Bi-monthly. DM 2,—. Vig. 
Volk & Wissen, Berlin, Soviet Sec- 
tion. 

Die Gewerbeschule. (The Industrial 
School.) Monthly. DM 2, 10. Vig.- 
C. F. Mueller, Karlsruhe/Baden, U. S. 


ne. 

Die Lehrergewerkschaft. (The Teachers’ 
Union.) Vig-Union-Druckerei, Frank- 
furt 1 M., U. S. Zone. 

Die Neue Schule. (The New School.) 
Bi-monthly. DM—,60. Vlig.-Volk & 
Wissen, Berlin, Soviet Section. 

Die Paedagogische Provinz. (Pedago- 
gical Province.) Monthly. DM 1, 60. 
Vig-Hirschgraben, Frankfurt/M. 
Griineburgweg 118, U. S. Zone. 

Die Kommenden. Novalis-Verl. 
burg/Br. Salzstr. 20 (0.40). 

Die Funkschule. Verl. Karl Haar, 0.30, 
Buchdrukkerei, Stuttgart 8 Chris- 
tophstr. 40. 

Die Neue Volksschule. Ferd. Diimmler. 
1.30. Verl. Bonn, Kaiserstr. 33/35. 
Die Sammlung. (Meditation.) Monthly. 
DM 24,—yr. Vig. Vandenhoock & Ru- 

precht, Goettingen, British Zone. 

Die Schule. (The School.) Monthly. DM 
1,50. Hahnsche-Buchhandlung, Han- 
nover, British Zone. 

Die Schulwarte. (The School Beacon.) 
Monthly. DM 4,—qtr. Landesanstalt 
f. Erziehung u. Unterricht, Stuttgart, 
U. S. Zone. 

Die Volksschule. (The Elementary 
School.) Vig-Minerva, Saarbruecken, 
French Zone/Saar. 

Diogenes. Verl. Lambert Schneider, Hei- 
delberg. (0.60) 

Erdkunde. Buchhdlg. Verlag. 7.00. Ferd. 
Diimmlers Verl. Bonn Kaiserstr. 
33/35. 


Frei- 
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Erlanger Universitit. Red.: Erlangen, 
Universitatsstr. 14. Kollegienhs. Ge- 
schaftsfiihrung: Studentenwerk. 0.60. 
Erlangen, Henke-str. 40. 

Erziehung. Herausgeber u. Verleger. 
roe 4 Streitkrafte in O6csterreich, 
Wien VII, Seidengrasse 3. 

Erziehungskunst. (The Art of Educa- 
tion.) Bi-monthly. DM 12—yr. Verl. 
Freies Geistesleben. Stuttgart O. Adolf 
Kronerstr. 8. 

Evangelische Erziehung. (Protestant Ed- 
ucation.) Monthly. DM 1, 50. Vig- 
Haus u. Schule, Berlin, U. S. Sector. 

Evangelische Lehrergemeinschaft in 
W uerttemberg. (Protestant Teachers’ 
Society in Wuerttemberg.) Monthly. 
Vig-Quell der evang. Gessellschaft, 
Stuttgart, U. S. Zone. 

Film, Bild, Funk. Miller u. Kiepenheuer 
Verl. (0.50). Stuttgart-N, Jagerstr. 
24. 

Forum. (Journal for the spiritual life 

at German Universities.) 0.60. Vlg. 

Volk u. Wissen. Berlin/Leipzig; Bln. 

C 2 Oberwasserstr. 11/12, Soviet Sec- 


tor. 

Freie Volksbildung. (Liberal Adult Ed- 
ucation.) Monthly. DM 39,—yr. Vlg- 
Leibniz, Muenchen, U. S. Zone. 

Frauenarbeitsschule, Die. Verlg. prakt. 
Werke Oskar Vogel, Béblingen. 

Fremds prachen, Die Lebenden. Gg. Wes- 
termann Verl. Braunschweig. 

Funk und Schule. Volk und Wissen, 
Berlin/Leipzig. Buchdig. 1.20. Leip- 
zig S 3, Arthur Hoffmannstr. 175. 

Geographische Rundschau. Gg. Wester- 
mann Verl. Braunschweig. Buchdlg. 
Post, Verl. 2.25. 

Gottinger Universitatszeitung. Verl. 
Gott. Univ. Zeitung G. Buchhdlg. 
Post. 0.50. 

Hamburger Akademische Rundschau. 
Hansischer Gilden Verl. Hamburg 13. 
1—. 

Hamburger Lehrerzeitung. (Hamburg 
Teachers’ Journal.) Monthly. Vlg- 
Lehnert, Hamburg, British Zone. 

Hessische Beitrige. (ECR Div. Hesse.) 
Verl. Dr. Th. Gabler, Wiesbaden. 

Hessische Lehrer-Zeitung. (Hesse Teach- 
ers’ Journal.) Vig.-L. C. Wittich, 
Darmstadt, U. S. Zone. 

Internationale Zietschr, F. Erz. Wissen- 
schaft. Otto Miiller Verl. Salzburg. 
Kom. Buchhdlg. Koch, Neff & Oet- 
inger, Frankf./M. 

Katechetische Blaetter. (Catechetical Re- 
view.) Monthly. DM 8,—yr. Vig- 
Koesel, Muenchen, U. S. Zone. 

Kinderheim. (Orphanage.) Bi-Monthly. 
DM 1,50. Vig-J. Koesel, Muenchen, 
U. S. Zone. 

Kleine Schulkunde. (Elements of School 
Administration.) DM 2, 80 yr. Vig- 
Mundus, Stuttgart, U. S. Zone. 

Kélner Universitats Zeitung. Verl. K. U. 
Z. Kéln, Thiirmchenswall 57. (0.60) 

Lebendige Erziehung. R. Oldenbourg 
Verl., Miinchen. 

Lehrer-Rundbrief, Der. Wirschgraben- 
Verl. Frankfurt/M. Griineburgweg 


118. Buchhdlg. Post 1.—. 
Mathematische Nachrichten. Akademie- 
Verl. Gmbh, Berlin NW 7, Schiff- 








hauer-damm 19. Verlag. DM 7.—. 

Mensch und Umwelt. Schweiz.-Dtsch. 
Ges. f. d. Ertiichtigg d. Jugend, Basel/ 
Frankfurt/M. 

Mitteilungen der Paedagogischen Ar- 
beitsstelle. (Information Bulletin of 
Education Service Center.) Bi-month- 
ly. Frank’sche Verlagshandlung, Stutt- 
gatt N Hegelplatz 1., U. S. Zone. 

Mitteilungen des Schulfunk Parlamentes. 
Rias, Berlin. 

Mitteilungsblatt d. Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
Bayerischer Junglebrer. (Information 
Bulletin of the Work Study Group of 
Bavarian Young Teachers.) Vlg- 
Stoehr, Bayreuth, U. S. Zone. 

Neue Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung. 
Jedermann-Ver., Heidelberg. 

Neue Schulblaetter, f. d. Deutschunter- 
richt. (New School Journal, for Ger- 
man Language Instruction.) Vlg-Kon- 


kordia A. G., Buehl-Baden, U. S. 
Zone. 
Neues Leben. (New Life.) Monthly. 


Dm—, 30, Vig-Volk & Wissen, Ber- 
lin, Soviet Sector. 

Neuphilologische Zeitschrift. Pad. Verl. 
Berth. Schulz Berlin/Hannover, Bln. 
W 30 Kurfiirstenstr. 132. (2.—) 

News From Germany. Edited by H. Putz- 
rath, Hannover. Obtainable from SPD 
Press Department, Hannover, Odeon- 
str. 15/16. 

Pidagogik. DM2—Vlg-Volk & Wissen, 
Berlin, Soviet Sector. 

Pidagogische Arbeitsblitter. Post, Verl. 
0.60. Stgt-Siid, Wachterstrasse 3 A. 
Paedagogisches Archiv. (Pedagogical 
Archive.) Monthly. DM—, 30. Vig- 

Limes, Wiesbaden, U. S. Zone. 

Pidagogische Beitrige. Gg. Westermann 
Verl., Braunschweig Buchhdlg. Verl. 
1.20. 

Paedagogische Informationsblaetter. (Ed- 
ucational Information Bulletins.) Vlg- 
Turm GmbH, Berlin, U. S. Sector. 

Pidagogische Nachbrichten. Goerres- 
Druckerei GmbH, Koblenz, Gymna- 
sialstr. 4-8 Schriftl. Akad. Dir. Loh- 
miiller Neusenshr. Verl. 2.50. 

Paedagogische Rundschau. (Pedagogical 
Review.) Monthly. DM 2,—. Vlg- 
I. P. Bachem. Kéln Mazellenstr. 35-43. 

Paedagogisches Welt. (Pedagogical 
World.) Monthly. DM 2,—. Vlg- 
Cassianeum, Donauwoerth, U. S. Zone. 
1.22. 

Philologus. Dieterich’sche Verl. B.-hdlg. 
Inh. W. Klemm, Wiesbaden, Spiegel- 
gasse 9. 

Psyche. Verl. Lambert Schneider, Hei- 
delberg. 6.—. 

Psychologische Rundschau. Verl. Psychol. 
Rundschau, Gottingen. 

Romanische Forschungen. Vittorio Klos- 
termann Verl. Frankfurt/M. Buch- 
hdlg. Verl. 0.30 jahn. 

Russischunterricht. (Russian Language 
Instruction.) Vig-Volk & Wissen, 
Berlin, Soviet Sector. 

Schola. (Monthly.) DM 1, 20. Lehr- 
mittel Verl., Offenburg/Mainz, French 
Zone. 

Schule, Film und Funk. Verl. Schule, 
Film, Funk Hamburg 1, Hammer- 
breckstr. 93. Buchhdlg. Verl. 1.—. 
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Schule und Gegenwart. Erziehungsabt. 
d. Mil. Reg. Bayern, Miinchen, Te. 

ernseer Landstr. 210. Monthly. 

Schule und Jugend. Bayer. Schulbuch 
Verl. Miinchen. 

Schulfunk-Nachrichten. Rias, Berlin. 

Sozialpaedogogik. (Social Pedagogy.) 
Vig-Volk & Wissen, Berlin, Soviet 
Sector. 

Sport, Spiel und Gymnastik. Verl. Karl 
Hofmann, Schorndorf. b. Stuttgart. 
Verl. Buchhdlg. 0.60. 

Studium Generale. Springer-Verlag, Hei- 
delberg, Neuenheimer Landstr. 24. 
Buchhdlg. DM .80. 

Sueddeutsche Schulzeitung. (South Ger- 
man School News.) Semi-monthly. 
DM 2.50 qtr. Francksche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, Stuttgart, U. S. Zone. 

Volkshochschule. (Adult Education In- 
stitutions.) Monthly DM 1,—. Vlg. 
Volk & Wissen, Berlin C2 Oberwas- 
serstr. 11/12. Soviet Sector. 

Welt der Schule. (The School’s World.) 
Monthly. DM 3.60 qtr. Vig-Leibniz, 
Munich, U. S. Zone. 

Welt der Schule. Franz Ehrenwirth Verl. 
Miinchen und Leibniz Verl. bisher R. 
Oldenbourg, Miinchen. Buchhandlg. 
Post. Verl. 1.50. 

Westdeutsche Studentenzeitung. Dim- 
mers, Zeitungshaus Bonn, Bahnhof- 
str. 12. Dimmers. 0.30. 

Wirtschaft und Berufserziehung. (Eco- 
nomics and Vocational Education.) 
Vig-A. Buerger, Lorch i. Wuerttem- 
berg, U. S. Zone. 

Zeitnahe Schularbeit. (Modern School 
Activities.) Monthly. DM 1.80 gtr. 
Landensanstalt f. Erziehung u. Unter- 
richt. Stuttgart-N Hegelplatz 1, U. S. 
Zone. 

Zeitschrift f. Deutsche Philologie. W. 
Kohlhammer Verl. Stuttgart. Buch- 
handel. 7.50. 

Zeitschrift f. Graphologie u. Charakter- 
kunde. Stader Zeitungs-und Verl. 
Druckerei GmbH. Stade/Elbe, Poststr. 
11-13. 

Zeitschrift fur Philosophische Forschung. 
Pan-Verlag Rudolf Dirnbach, Wur- 
zach/Wurttemberg. 

Zeitschrift fur Phonetik. Akademic-Verl. 
GmbH. Berlin NW 7. Universitats-str. 
7. Verl. 5.—. 

Zeitschrift fur Religions-und Geistes- 

geschichte. Elwert-Graefe und Unzer 

Verlag, Marburg/Lahn. Buchhdlg. 

5.—. 


PUBLICATIONS OF STATE OR PROVINCIAL 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS 


Sueddeutsche Schulzeitung. Editor, Ans- 
mann. Birkenfeld b. Pforzheim. 

Hessiche Lehrerzeitung. Editor, Karl 
Schafer. Brandau, Uber Darmstadt II. 

Bayrische Schule. Editor, Karl Weib. 
Dietfurt/Mfr. b. Treuchtlingen. 

Hamburger. Lehrerzeitung. Editor, Dr. 
Herzer. Hamburg 33, Meister-Ber- 
tramstr. 4. 

Niedersichsiche Lehrerzeitung. Editor, 
Poremba. Letter b. Hannover. 

Lehrergewerkschaft. Editor, F. Stach. 
Berlin-Reinickendorf-Ost, Raschdorff- 
strasse 18. 
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hleswig-Holsteinische Schule. Editor, 
ge Eckernférde, Kielerstrasse. 
Die Neue Deutsche Schule. Editor, E. 
Klatt. Essen-Rellinghausen, Kantorie 


8. 
, Neue Erzieher and Der Volks- 
lebrer. Editor, Gustav Dahnike. Berlin 
N 4, Chausseestrasse 123/124. 


PUBLICATION OF NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Allgemeine Deutsche Lehrerzeitung. 
Schriftleiter: Dr. Karl Bungardt. 
Frankfurt am Main, Wiesenau 18. 


GUATEMALA 


Indice. Direccion de Education Extraez- 
colar, Ministerio de Educacion Publica, 
Guatemala, Guatemala. 

Revista de Educacion. Secretaria de Edu- 
cacion, Guatemala, Guatemala. 


HAITI 


L'Instituteur. Bi-monthly. 15 gourdes or 
$3.00. Jean Faublas, Inspector-Gén- 
éral. Inspection Scolaire, Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti. 

Voix de L’Unih. Union Nationale des 
Instituteurs Haitiens. 10 issues. 1 
gourde, $.20 Am., outside 2 gourdes, 
$.40 Am. Serves teachers and edu- 
cators. Established 1946. Circulation 
1,000 (over Haiti). Rue des Miracles 
No. 148, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 


ICELAND 


Heimili og Skéli. Home and School. 
Published for teachers of Akureyri and 
vicinity. Akureyri, Iceland. 

Menntamal. Educational Affairs. Official 
Journal, Icelandic Teachers Union and 
Secondary Teachers. Quarterly. $2.00. 
Editor, Armann Halldorsson. Reykja- 
vik, Iceland. 


INDIA 


Bulletin of All India Federation of Edu- 
cational Associations. Sti. Mohit Ku- 
mar Banerjee, Editor. P. O. Box 56, 
Secunderabad, Deccan. 

The Adventure of Education. Published 
by office of Educational Adviser, Gov- 
ernment of Bombay. Bi-monthly. She- 
wak Bhojray, Managing Editor. 

The Indian Journal of Education. Official 
organ of the All-India Federation of 
Education Association. Quarterly. 6/- 
per year, outside 10/-. Established 
1935. Circulation 1,000. A. N. Basu, 
Editor. Post Box 56, Secunderabad, 
Deccan, India. 

The Progress of Education. N. V. Kin- 
kar, Editor. Aryabhushan Press, Poona 
City, India. 

The South Indian Teacher. Official or- 
gan of South India Teachers’ Union. 
Serves teaching profession. 12 issues 
per year. 4/- per year, outside 8/-. Es- 
tablished 1928. Circulation 700 asso- 
ciations. Sri. S. Natarajan, Editor. 520 
= Road, Triplicane, Madras 5, 
ndia. 





EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES OF THE WORLD 


IRAQ 


The Teacher. Published by Ministry of 
Education, Baghdad, Iraq. 


IRELAND 


The Irish School Weekly. Official organ 
of Irish National Teachers’ Organi- 
zation. 24 issues per year. 13/6 per 
year. Established 1905. Circulation 
4,500. John D. Sheridan, Editor. 89 
Talbot Street, Dublin, Ireland. 

Ulster Education. Official organ of UI- 
ster Teachers’ Union. Serves teachers 
and educationists. 12 issues per year. 
G6/- per year. Established 1944. Circu- 
lation 1,000. Samuel Lynn, Editor. 
Royal Chambers, 35 Royal Avenue, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


ISTANBUL 


Yeni Bilgi (New Knowledge), official 
organ of Federation of Istanbul Teach- 
ers’ Asssociations. 12 issues, 360 kurus 
per year. Riistii Ultav, Editor. Kabatas 
lisesi, Istanbul, Turkey. 


ITALY 


Notiziarrio Della Scuola & Della Cul- 
tura (Bulletin of the School and Cul- 
ture). Ministero Della Pubblica In- 
struzione. Dr. Luciana Crisari, 20, via 
Tibullo, Rome, Italy. 


LUXEMBOURG 


Bulletin des Instituteurs Reunis. Union 
des Educateurs Luxembourgeois. (Re- 
placing Horizons Noveaux.) M. Rene 
Gregorius, General Secretary. Case 
postale 177, Luxembourg. 


MALTA 


Teacher's Magazine. Official organ of 
the Malta Union of Teachers. 9 issues 
per year. Free to members. Emm. 
Tonna, Editor. 40 Gunlayer Street, 
Floriana. 

MEXICO 


Education Nacional. Secretaria de Edu- 
cacion Publica, Mexico, D. F., Mex- 
ico. Celerino Cano, Director. 

Magesterio. Leandro Valle No. 4, Mex- 
ico, D. F., Mexico. Alfonso Ramirez 
Altamirano, Director. 

Reivindicacién. Official organ of the Sin- 
dicato Nacional de Trabajadores de la 
Educacién, Apartado Postal 8, Mex- 
ico City. 

Revista del Institute Nacional de Peda- 
gogia. Officina de Divulgacion e In- 
tercambio. Institute Nacional de Peda- 
gogia, Ignacio Ramirez No. 6, Mex- 
ico, D. F., Mexico. 


New ZEALAND 


Education. A magazine for teachers. Pub- 
lished five times a year by New Zea- 
land Education Department. 1/3 copy, 
6/- year. Free to teachers. Established 
1948. Circulation 13,000. Miss T. 
Maurais, Editor. School Publications 
Branch, Education Department, Wel- 
lington C. 1., New Zealand. 
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National Education. Organ of the New 


Zealand Education Institute. 11 issues 
per year; free to institute members, 
others 1/- copy. Established 1919. Cir- 
culation 9,300. Russell Bond, Editor. 
P. O. Box 466, Wellington, C. 1, New 
Zealand. 


New Zealand Educational Gazette. New 


Zealand Education Department. Of- 
ficial notices and teaching vacancies. 
Twice a month. Free to teachers. Es- 
tablished 1922. Circulation 5,400. 
Miss T. Maurais, Editor. School Pub- 
lications Branch, Education Depart- 
ment, Wellington C. 1, New Zealand. 


New Zealand Geographer. Journal of 


the New Zealand Geographical So- 
ciety. Published twice a year. £ 1 or 
$4.00. Established 1945. Circulation 
2,000. K. B. Cumberland, Editor. Pro- 
motes study of geography. Also The 
Record, published twice a year, no 
additional subscription — record of 
proceedings and transactions of the 
Society and its branches. Auckland 
University College, Auckland C. 1, 
New Zealand. 


New Zealand Post. Primary School Bul- 


letin. New Zealand Education De- 
partment. 20 issues per year. Free to 
post-primary schools in class sets. Es- 
tablished 1947. Circulation 13,000. 
Miss T. Maurais, Editor. School Pub- 
lications Branch, Education Depart- 
ment, Wellington C. 1, New Zealand. 


New Zealand Primary School Bulletin. 


New Zealand Education Department. 
10 issues. Established 1948. Circula- 
tion 26,000. Issued free to primary 
schools. Social studies, nature study, 
etc. Miss T. Maurais, Editor. School 
Publications Branch, Education De- 
ym Wellington C. 1, New Zea- 
and. 


New Zealand School Journal. New Zea- 


land Education Department. 10 issues 
a year each of four parts—Standard 
1 to 4, Forms 1 and 2. Established 
1907. Circulation 250,000. Miss T. 
Maurais, Editor. School Publications 
Branch, Education Department, Wel- 
lington C. 1, New Zealand. 


Rural Education Bulletin. 10 issues per 


year. 5/- per annum. Established 1946. 
Circulation 600. L. W. McCaskill, 
Editor. Lincoln College, P. B., Christ- 
church, New Zealand. 


S. T. A. Official organ of the New Zea- 


land Secondary Schools Association 
and the New Zealand Technical 
Teachers Association. C. G. Fraser, 
Editor. Hutt Valley High School, 
Hutt City, New Zealand. 


The NEF News. Quarterly. H. C. Mc- 


Queen, Editor. New Education Fel- 
lowship, 38 Ngatoto Street, Welling- 
ton N. 5, New Zealand. 


The New Zealand Vocational Guidance 


Bulletin. Serves members of New Zea- 
land Vocational Guidance Association 
and others. 5 issues per year. 5/- per 
annum. Established 1938. Circulation 
300. Ralph Winterbourn, Editor. Can- 
terbury University College, Christ- 
church C. 1, New Zealand. 
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NIGERIA 


The Nigerian Schoolmaster, official or- 
gan of Nigeria Union of Teachers. 2 
issues per year, free to members. F. A. 
Ogunsheye, Editor. P. O. Box 448, 
Lagos, Nigeria. 


NORWAY 


Den Hogre Skolen. Published by Norsk 
Lektorlag (The Norwegian Associa- 
tion of High School Teachers). 20 is- 
sues per year. 10 Norwegian crowns 
per year. Established 1895. Circulation 
3,000 copies. Sigurd Stensholt, Editor. 
Kr. Augustsgt. 19 VII, Oslo, Norway. 

Norsk Pedagogisk Tidskrift. Serves all 
teachers. 10 issues per year. Kr. 8.00 
per year, outside $1.50. Established 
1916. Circulation 1,800. Aase Gruda 
Skard, Editor. Fjellvegen 2, Lysaker, 


Norway. 

Norsk Skuleblad. G. Jenshus, Editor. 
Kristian Augustsgt. 19-VII, Oslo 13, 
Norway. 

Var Skole. Issued by Norges Laererinne- 
forbund (Union of Women Teachers 
of Norway). 48 issues per year. Free 
to union members. Established 1914. 
Circulation 3,000. Frieda Dalen, Edi- 
tor. Kr. Augustsgt 19, Oslo, Norway. 


PAKISTAN 


Education of Pakistan. Devoted to dis- 
cussion of new ideals and new tech- 
niques. $4.00 per year. B. J. Vaswani, 
Editor. 89, Second Amil Colony, Ka- 
rachi 5, Pakistan. 


PANAMA 
Nueva Era. Apartado 1410, Panama, 
Panama. 
PARAGUAY 
Revista de Educacion. Ministerio de 


Educacion, Asuncion, Paraguay. 
PERU 


Boletin del Instituto Psicopedagogico 
Nacional. Apartado No. 636, Lima, 
Peru. 

Educacién. Dr. Carlos Cueto Fernandini, 
Universidad Nacional Mayor de San 
Marcos, Lima, Peru. 

Revista de Educacion: Publicacion Para 
Los Maestros. Ministerio de Educa- 
cion Publica, Lima, Peru. Carlos Ro- 
driguez Pastor, Director. 

Revista Peruana de Educacion. Minis- 
terio de Educacion, Lima, Peru. Luis 
C. Infante, Director. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The Philippine Educator. Organ of the 
Philippine Public School Teachers’ 
Association. 10 issues (July to April). 
$3.00 per year. Marcelino Bautista, 
Acting Editor. 1137-A Pi y Margall, 
Sampaloc, Manila, Philippine Islands. 


PUERTO Rico 


Puerto Rico School Review. Department 
of Education, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
Revista de la Associtacion de Maestros. 


Puerto Rico Teachers Association. 8 is- 
sues per year. $1.50 year non-members 
(subscription included with member- 
ship). Established 1912. Jose Joaquin 
Rivera, Director. Parada 33, Carretera 
Ponce de Leon, Hato Rey, Puerto 
Rico. 

Universidad. Official organ of Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico. Monthly. $1.00 
per year. Emilio M. Colon, Director. 
Universitaria, Rio Piedras, Puerto 
Rico. 

RUSSIA 


Bulletin of the Ministry of Higher Edu- 
cation of the USSR. (Biulleten’ Min- 
isterstva Vysshego Obrazovaniia 
USSR.) Official publication of Min- 
istry of Higher Education of USSR 
for workers in field of higher educa- 
tion. 12 issues year. 2 rubles 50 ko- 
peks per issue. Circulation 4,000. 
G. B. Morozov, Editor. Ministry of 
Higher Education of the USSR, 
Chistye prudy 6, Moscow. 

Cultural and Educational Work. (Kul’- 
Turno-Prosvetitel’Naia Rabota.) Or- 
gan of Committee on Affairs of Cul- 
tural and Educational Organizations. 
12 issues year. 2 rubles a copy (U. S. 
20c an issue or $2.00 year.) Circula- 
tion 59,400. 11th year of publication. 
V. Kovsharov, Editor. U1. Gor’kogo 
21, Moscow. 

Foreign Languages in the School. (Inos- 
trannye Iazyki V Shkole.) Organ of 
Ministry of Education. 6 issues year. 
6 rubles a copy (U. S. $1.00 an issue, 
$5.00 year). Circulation 32,500. N. S. 
Chemadanov, Editor. Uchpedgiz, 
Chistye prudy 6, Moscow. 

Geography in the School. (Geografia V 
Shkole.) Organ of Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 6 issues year. 4 rubles 50 Ko- 
peks an issue (U. S. 45c¢ an issue, 
$2.40 year). Circulation 20,500. I. G. 
Saushkin, Editor. Uchpedgiz, Chistye 
prudy 6, Moscow. 

Herald of the Higher School. (Vestnik 
Vysshéi Shkoly.) Organ of Ministry 
of Higher Education. 12 issues year. 
6 rubles an issue (U. S. 90c an issue 
or $9.00 year). Eightieth year of pub- 
lication. Circulation 5,000. A. M. Sa- 
marin, Editor. Neglinnaia ul. 29/14, 
Moscow. 

Literature in the School. (Literatura V 
Shkole.) Organ of Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 6 issues year. 4 rubles 50 
kopeks a copy (U. S. 45c a copy, $2.40 
year). 11th year of publication. Cir- 
culation 22,100. Prov. A. I. Reviakin, 
Editor. Uchpedgiz, Chistye prudy 6, 
Moscow. 

Mathematics in the School. (Mathema- 
tika V Shkole.) Organ of Ministry of 
Education. 6 issues year. (U. S. 45c 
an issue, $2.40 year.) Uchpedgiz, 
Chistye prudy 6, Moscow. 

Natural Sciences in the School. (Estest- 
voznanie V Shkole.) Organ of Min- 
istry of Education. 6 issues year. 4 
rubles 50 kopeks an issue (U. S. 45c 
an issue, $2.40 year). K. N. Rara- 
kanov, Editor. Uchpedgiz, Chistye 
prudy 6, Moscow. 
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Physics in the School. (Fizika V Shkole.) 
Organ of Ministry of Education. 6 js. 
sues year. (U. S. 45c¢ copy, $2.40 


year.) 

Pre School Training. (Doshkol’Noe Vos. 
pitanie.) Organ of Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 12 issues year. 2 rubles an js- 
sue (U. S. 15c, $1.50 year). E. I. 
Volkova, Editor. 23rd year of pub. 
lication. Uchpedgiz, Chistye prudy 6, 
Moscow. 

Public Education. (Narodnoe Obrazo- 
vanie.) Organ of Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 12 issues year. 4 rubles copy 
(U. S. 35c, $3.50 year). Circulation 
16,000. I. P. Kondakov, Editor. Uch- 
pedgiz, Chistye prudy 6, Moscow. 

Soviet Pedagogics. (Sovetskaia Pedago- 
gika.) Organ of Academy of Peda- 
gogical Sciences. 12 issues year. 6 
rubles copy (U. S. 80c, $8.00 year). 
14th year of publication. Circulation 
26,500. I. A. Kairov, Editor. Lob- 
kovskii per. 5/16, Moscow. 

The Elementary School. (Nachal'naia 
Shkola.) Organ of Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 12 issues year. 1 ruble 50 ko- 
peks copy (U. S. 10c, $1.20 year). 
18th year of publication. Circulation 
33,000. G. IA. Arnautov, Editor. Uch- 
pedgiz, Chistye prudy 6, Room 317, 
Moscow. 

The Family and the School. (Sem'ia 1 
Shkola.) Organ of Academy of Peda- 
gogical Sciences. 12 issues year. 2 ru- 
bles 50 kopeks copy (U. S. 30c, $3.00 
year). Sth year in publication. Circu- 
lation 50,000. K. N. Kornilov, Editor. 
Lobkovskii per. 5/16, Moscow. 

The Russian Language in the School. 
(Russkii (Iazyk V Shkole.) Organ of 
Ministry of Education. 4 rubles 50 
kopeks copy (U.S. 45c, $2.40 year). 
11th year of publication. Circulation 
31,500. D. E. Rozental’, Editor. Uch- 
pedgiz, Chistye prudy 6, Moscow. 

The Teaching of History in the School. 
(Prepodavanie Istorii V Shkole.) Or- 
gan of the Ministry of Education. 6 
issues year. 5 rubles (U. S. 45c copy, 
$2.40 year). Prof. S. D. Skazskin, 
Editor. Uchpedgiz, Chistye prudy 6, 
Moscow. 

The Teacher's Newspaper. (Utichelskaia 
Gazeta.) Organ of Ministries of Edu- 
cation of the Union Republics and 
Central Committees of Trade Unions. 
104 issues year. 40 kopeks copy (U. S. 
5c copy. $5.00 year). N. IA. Tarnov- 
skii, Editor. Proezd serova 3/4, pod’ 
"ezd 8, Moscow. 


SCOTLAND 


Educational Review. 3 times year. 5/- 
copy, 15/- per annum. Established 
1948. Oliver & Boyd, Ltd., Tweedale 
Court, Edinburgh 1. 

The Scottish Educational Journal. Of- 
ficial organ of The Educational Insti- 
tute of Scotland. Serves professional 
organization of Scottish teachers. 52 
issues per annum, 2 d per copy, 5/- 
per annum. Established 1918—<incor- 
porated with “Educational News.” 
1876 and ‘Scottish Class Teacher,” 
1900. Circulation 10,000. Janet M. 
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Education in 


A series from the U. S. Office of Education 
describing education in Latin American coun- 
tries is obtainable from the Superintendent 
of Documents. The series includes the fol- 
lowing: 

Education in Peru, by Cameron D. Ebaugh, Bulletin 

1946, Number 3, 20c. 


Education in Costa Rica, by John H. Furbay, Bulletin 
1946, Number 4, 15c. 


Education in Colombia, by John H. Furbay, Bulletin 
1946, Number 6, 25c. 


Education in Ecuador, by Cameron D. Ebaugh, Bul- 
letin 1947, Number 2, 25c. 


Education in El Salvador, by Cameron D. Ebaugh, 
Bulletin 1947, Number 6, 20c. 


Education in Nicaragua, by Cameron D. Ebaugh, 
Bulletin 1947, Number 6, 20c. 


Education in Guatemala, by Cameron D. Ebaugh, 


the Americas 


Education in the Dominican Republic, by Gladys L. 
Potter and Cameron D. Ebaugh, Bulletin 1947, 
Number 10, 15c. 


Education in Haiti, by Mercer Cook, Bulletin 1948, 
Number 1, 25c. 


Education in Panama, by Delia Goetz, Bulletin 1948, 
Number 12, 25c. 


Education in Venezuela, by Delia Goetz, Bulletin 
1948, Number 14, 30c. 


Education in Bolivia, by Raymond H. Nelson, Bul- 
letin 1949, Number 1, 25c. 


A list of “Motion Pictures on the other 
American Republics” has been prepared by 
Seerley Reid and published jointly by the Pan 
American Union and the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. (Circular No. 275, 15c. It is avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 


Bulletin 1947, Number 7, 25c. 





ton 25, D. C.) 








Lawson, Editor, 46 Moray Place, 
Edinburgh 3, Scotland. 


SWEDEN 


Barntrad garden. ‘The Nursery School.” 
Rektor Britta Schill, Socialpedagogiska 
Seminariet, Kungsholmsg. 11 Stock- 
holm, Sweden, Editor. 


SWITZERLAND 


Gymnasium Helveticum, official journal 
of Association of Swiss Secondary 
School Teachers. 4 issues per year, 
8.00 Fr. per year for nonmembers. 
Erich Gruner, Editor. Thiersteinerrain 
147, Basel. 

Schweizerische Lebrerzeitung. Official 
organ of the Lehrerverein. Published 
weekly. Founded in 1855. A subscrip- 
tion for the year in the country. Fr. 12 
for readers. A subscription out of the 
country. Fr. 20 without a file or index. 
Dr. Martin Simmen, Seminarlehrer, 
Luzern; Dr. Willi Vogt, Sekundar- 
lehrer, Zurich, Editors. 

THAILAND 

Vidyacharya. Monthly, 1946, circulation 
4,000. 

Praja Suksa. Semi monthly, 1949, circu- 
lation 20,000. Help to primary schools. 
Teachers Institute of Thailand. Bang- 
kok, Thailand. 

SOUTH AFRICA 


Careers Guide. Journal of Witwaters- 


rand Central Juvenile Affairs Board, 
Johannesburg, Transvaal, South 
Africa. 

Die Unie. Monthly journal of the “‘suid- 
afrikaanse Onderwysersunie.” G. G. 
Cillie, Editor. Riebeeck Street, Stel- 
lenbosch, South Africa. 

Education. Monthly journal of South 
African Teachers’ Association. 12 is- 
sues per year. 7/6 per annum, 9d per 
copy. Serves teachers in Cape Province. 
Established 1862. Circulation 2,500. 
W. F. Grant, Editor-in-chief. Sid- 
mouth Avenue, Oranjezicht, Cape 
Town, South Africa. 

Journal of Secondary Education. Organ 
of the Transvaal High School Teach- 
ers’ Association. Quarterly. Miss H. 
M. Moore, High School for Girls, 
Potchefstroom, Editor. 

Lantern. Journal of Adult Education. 
Published by Adult Education Divi- 
sion, Union Education Department. 
Printed by Government Printer, Pre- 
toria. 

Native Teachers’ Journal. Serves head 
teachers of native schools in Natal and 
Zululand, and others. 4 issues per 
year. 6/- per year. Established 1919. 
Circulation 1,700 (soon to be 2,400). 
S. R. Dent, Editor. Box 380, Pieter- 
maritzburg, Natal, South Africa. 

Transvaal Education News. Official or- 
gan of the Transvaal Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 134 Loveday Street, Wan- 
derers Views, Johannesburg. 


The Education Gazette. (Cape of Good 
Hope.) Published by Cape Education 
Department, P. O. Box 13, Cape 
Town. 

Work. Quarterly Journal of South Afri- 
can Vocational Schools Association. 
Union Education Department, Pre- 
toria, Transvaal, South Africa. 


URUGUAY 


Anales de Instruccion Primaria. Direc- 
cion de Ensenanza Primaria y Nor- 
mal. Soriana 1045. Montevideo, Uru- 


guay. 

Boletin de la Federacion Uruguaya del 
Magisterio. Las Piedras, Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 

Boletin del Laboratorio de Psicopeda- 
gogia. “Sebastian Morey Otero” de 
los Institutos Normales del Uruguay, 
Curaeim, 1381, Montevidio, Uruguay. 
Maria A. Carbonell de Grompone, 
Director. 

Educacion y Cultura. Palacio del Libro 
23 de Mayo 577, Montevideo, Uru- 
guay. Mario Bouyat, Director. 


VENEZUELA 


Educacion. Direccion de Cultura. Mis- 
terio de Educacion Nacional. Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

Infancia y Adolescencia. Editor, Jose 
Carrilo Moreno. Apartado 1.209, 
Caracas, Venezuela. 
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A Classified List of Educational Publications in the United States 


This classified list of educational periodicals is a revision of the list published in the Twenty-Second Y ear- 

book of the Educational Press Association of America. The list aims to include periodicals which deal pri- 

marily with educational or related matters. The figures following the titles of publications indicate respec- 

tively the number of issues and the subscription price. Names of publications which were members of the 

EPA at the time of going to press are indicated by an asterisk. The Educational Press Association publishes 

a revision of this list annually. Corrections and additions should be reported to: The Educational Press 
Association of America, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 





INDEX TO CLASSIFICATION 


1. General in Scope and Circulation 

. Journals Issued as Organs of State 
Education Associations 

. State or Regional Journals Issued by 
Professional Organizations 

. Journals Issued by State 
ments of Education 

. State or Regional Journals Issued 
by Individuals or Corporations 

. Local Journals Issued by City Boards 
of Education and Citizens Organiza- 
tions 

. Organs of Local Professional Organ- 
izations 

. Publications for Classroom Use by 
Pupils 

. Administration 

. Adult Education 

. Art 

. Business Education 

. Child Development and Parent Edu- 
cation 

. Consumer Education 

. Curriculum 

. Elementary and Early 
Education 

. English, Journalism, and Dramatics 

. Exceptional Children 

. Fraternal Magazines 

. Health, Physical Education, and 
Safety 

. Higher Education 

. Industrial Arts 

. Language Teaching 

. Libraries 

. Music 

. Negro Education 

. Pan American Relations 

. Parent-Teacher Bulletins of State 
Organizations 

. Poetry 

. Psychology and Mental Hygiene 

. Radio 

. Religious Education 

. Research 

. Rural Education 

. Science, Natural Resources, and 
Mathematics 

. Secondary Education 

. Social Studies 

. Special Schools, Classes, or Fields 

. Speech Education 

. Supervision of Instruction 

. Teacher Education 

. Visual Education 

. Vocational Education, Guidance, and 
Homemaking 

. Selected Newspapers with Education 
Pages 


Depart- 


Childhood 











1. GENERAL IN SCOPE AND 
CIRCULATION 


* American Teacher, The—8, $2.50 
Mildred Berleman, Editor 
28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 

*Education—10, $4 
Raymond P. Palmer, Mng. Editor 
370 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston 10, Massachusetts 

* Education Digest, The—9, $4 
Lawrence W. Prakken, Editor 
330 South State Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

*Education News—52, $5 
Albert I. Prince, Editor 
Education News, Inc. 

327 Trumbull Street 
Hartford 3, Connecticut 
Education Summary—24, $10; Canadi- 
an and foreign, $15 
Education Research Institute, Inc. 
666 Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 11, Illinois 

*Educational Record—4, $3 
A. J. Brumbaugh, Editor 
American Council on Education 
744 Jackson Place Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 

“Harvard Educational Review—4, $4 
Alvin R. Schmidt, Editor 
Peabody House 
13 Kirkland Street 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 

Journal of Education—9, $3 
Anson W. Belding, Editor 
8 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


*Journal of General Education—4, $4 


Reuben Frodin, Editor 
The University of Chicago 
5801 Ellis Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
Journal of Teacher Education—4, $3 
National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards 
Ralph McDonald, Editor 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 
*NEA Journal—9, $5 
Journal of the National Education 
Association 
Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor 
Karl H. Berns, Asst. Secy. for Busi- 
ness 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Progressive Education—7, $4.25 
B. Othanel Smith, Editor 
34 Main Street 
Champaign, Illinois 
*Scholastic Teacher Monthly—s8. Free 
with group subscriptions to class- 
room Scholastic Magazines. See 
p. —. Single subscriptions 75c per 
school year, $1 for two years (Sen- 
ior Scholastic Student Edition 
bound in) 
Maurice R. Robinson, Publisher 
Jack K. Lippert, Exec. Editor 
Kenneth M. Gould, Ed.-in-chief 
William Dow Boutwell, Editor 
* Scholastic Corporation 
7 East Twelfth Street 
New York 3, New York 
*School and Society—52, $7 
Society for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, Inc. 
I. L. Kandel, Editor 
15 Amsterdam Avenue 
New York 23, New York 
*School Life—9, $1 
John H. Lloyd, Editor 
Federal Security Agency 
Office of Education 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Teachers Digest—10, $3 
Allan Carpenter, Editor 
Teachers Digest Publishing Co. 
520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


2. JOURNALS ISSUED AS ORGANS 
OF STATE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATIONS 


* Alabama School Journal—9, $2 
Frank L. Grove, Editor 
Vincent Raines, Asst. Editor 
21 Adams Street 
Montgomery 4, Alabama 
* Arizona Teacher-Parent—4, $1.50 
Lois V. Rogers, Editor and Business 
Manager 
812 North First Street 
Phoenix, Arizona 
*Arkansas—Journal of Arkansas Edu- 
cation—9, $2 
Emma Scott, Editor 
503 Union Life Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas : 
*California—CTA Journal, formerly Si- 
erra Educational News—9, $2 
Dr. Arthur F. Corey, State Executive 
Secretary and Mng. Editor 
Vaughan MacCaughey, Editor 
391 Sutter Street 
San Francisco 8, California 












*Colorado School Journal—s, $2 
Craig P. Minear, Editor 
Ward B. Kimball, Assoc. Editor 

and Business Manager 
1605 Pennsylvania 
Denver 5, Colorado 

*Connecticut Teacher—8, $1.50 

Connecticut Education Association, 
Publisher 

21 Oak Street 

Hartford, Connecticut 
*Delaware School Journal—9, $2 
Robert L. Durkee, Editor 
Delaware State Education Associa- 
tion 

Keith Building 

Dover, Delaware 

*Florida—Journal of the Florida Edu- 

cation Association—9, $5 

Ed. Anderson, Editor 

Centennial Building 

Tallahassee, Florida 

*Georgia Education Journal—9, $5 
J. Harold Saxon, Editor 
704 Walton Building 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 

*Idaho Education News, The 
John I. Hillman, Mng. Editor 
Idaho Education Building 
614 State Street 
Boise, Idaho 

*I/linois Education—9, $1 to non- 

members 
Hope Angel, Editor 
Springfield, Illinois 

*Indiana Teacher—9, $1 
Robert Hall Wyatt, Manager 
203 Hotel Lincoln 
Indianapolis 9, Indiana 

*lowa—Midland Schools—9, $1 
W. Henry Galbreth, Editor 
415 Shops Building 
Des Moines 9, Iowa 

*Kansas Teacher—9, $3 
C. O. Wright, Editor 
315 West Tenth Street 
Topeka, Kansas 

*Kentucky School Journal—9, $2 
John W. Brooker, Editor 
1421 Heyburn Building 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 

Louisiana Schools—9, $4 
H. W. Wright, Mng. Editor 
Mrs. Dallas Kent, Assoc. Editor 
418 Florida Street 
Baton Rouge 2, Louisiana 

*Maine Teachers Digest—9, $1.25 
Clyde Russell, Editor 
146 State Street 
Augusta, Maine 

*Maryland Teacher, The—9, $1 
Maryland State Teachers Association 
Milson C. Raver, Editor 
1101 North Calvert Street 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 

*Massachusetts Teacher, The—8, $1 
Hugh Nixon, Editor 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 

* Michigan Education Journal—9, $2 
Albert J. Phillips, Exec. Secretary 
Edwin Wintermute, Mng. Editor 
Michigan Education Building 
Lansing 2, Michigan 

a Journal of Education—10, 

1 
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Bernice Dainard Gestie, Mng. Editor 
2429 University Avenue 

St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
* Mississippi Educational Advance—8, 

$2 

Floyd C. Barnes, Editor 

219 North President Street 

Jackson, Mississippi 
*Missouri—School and Community—9, 


$2 
Dr. Inks Franklin, Editor 
Columbia, Missouri 
* Montana Education—9, $2 
M. P. Moe, Editorial Director 
Andy Oja, Mng. Editor 
422 North Park 
Helena, Montana 
* Nebraska Educational News—9, $2 
Mrs. Cathryn Spelts, Assoc. Editor 
605 South Fourteenth Street 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
New Hampshire State Teachers Asso- 
ciation Bulletin—5, $1 
John H. Starie, Editor-in-chief 
Belmont, New Hampshire 
Publisher: Lew A. Cummings Co., 
West Central Street, Manchester, 
New Hampshire 
*New Jersey Educational Review—10, 
$1 
Laurence B. Johnson, Editor 
200 Stacy Trent Hotel 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Publisher: New Jersey Education As- 
sociation, 200 Stacy Trent Hotel, 
Trenton, New Jersey 
*New Mexico School Review—9, $2 
R. J. Mullins, Editor 
114 East Marcy Street 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
*New York State Education—9, $2 
Arvie Eldred, Editor 
Edith L. Garthe, Assoc. Editor 
152 Washington Avenue 
Albany 6, New York 
* North Carolina Education—9, $2 
Mrs. Ethel Perkins Edwards, Editor 
W. Amos Abrams, Assoc. Editor 
John G. Bikle, Adv. Manager 
Edith Gilbert, Circulation Manager 
Box 350 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
*North Dakota Teacher—9, $3 
Ella Schroeder, Editor 
Will School Annex 
Bismarck, North Dakota 
Publisher: Bismarck Tribune, Bis- 
marck, North Dakota 
*Ohio Schools—9, $2.50 
Hobart H. Bell, Editor 
213-215 East Broad Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
*Oklahoma Teacher—9, $2 
C. M. Howell, Editor 
306 Oklahoma Natural Building 
Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 
*Oregon Education Journal—9, $3 
Richard H. Barss, Editor and 
Manager 
1010 Broadway Building 
715 Southwest Morrison 
Portland 5, Oregon 
* Pennsylvania School Journal—9, $3 
Education Bulletin, Weekly News Sheet 
Harvey E. Gayman, Editor 
400 North Third Street 
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Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Quarterly Journal of the R. I. Institute 
of Instruction—A, $1 
Marie R. Howard, Editor 
Rhode Island College of Education 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Publisher: Oxford Press, 28 Gordon 
Avenue, Providence 
— Carolina Education News—10, 
2.50 
J. P. Coates, Secretary and Editor 
South Carolina Education Association 
1510 Gervais Street 
Columbia, South Carolina 
*South Dakota Education Association 
Journal—9, $2 
S. B. Nissen, Editor 
218 South Main Avenue 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
*Tennessee Teacher—9, $1 
A. D. Holt, Editor 
321 Seventh Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 
*Texas Outlook—12, $3 
Ruth R. Johnson, Editor 
122 East Sixth Street 
Austin, Texas 
*Utah Educational Review—6, $1 
Allan M. West, Editor 
Bernell Winn, Associate Editor and 
Business Manager 
22 South Main Street 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
Vermont School Journal—s, $1 
John C. Huden, Editor 
Castleton, Vermont 
*Virginia Journal of Education—9, 
$1.50 
Robert F. Williams, Editor 
T. Preston Turner, Business Manager 
401 North Ninth Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
*Washington Education Journal—9, 
$1.50 
Albert Gerritz, Editor 
814 Second Avenue Building 
Seattle 4, Washington 
*West Virginia School Journal—9, $2 
Clara Lytle, Mng. Editor 
2012 Quarrier Street 
Charleston 1, West Virginia 
*Wisconsin Journal of Education—9, $1 
(libraries and institutions, $2) 
O. H. Plenzke, Editor 
Ross B. Rowen, Asst. Editor and 
Advertising Manager 
Insurance Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 
*Wyoming Education News—9, $3 
Published by the Wyoming Educa- 
tion Association 
Karl F. Winchell, Editor 
School Administration Building 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


3. STATE OR REGIONAL JOURNALS 
ISSUED BY PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Alabama—The Education Bulletin—12 
Published by the Alabama Education 
Association 
Frank L. Grove and Idelle Brooks, 
Editors 
21 Adams Avenue 
Montgomery, Alabama 
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Arkansas—The Journalette of Arkan- 
sas Education 
Newsletter of the Arkansas Educa- 
tion Association 
503 Union Life Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
California Classroom Teacher, The— 
10, $1 
Hugh M. Gilmore, Editor 
433 Douglass Building 
257 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles 12, California 
Georgia—New South—1i2, $1 
Harold C. Fleming, Editor 
Published by Southern Regional 
Council 
63 Auburn Avenue, Northeast 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Illinois—Chicago Division News Bul- 
letin—free 
Illinois Education Association 
109 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
*Ilinois—Southern Illinois Schools—9 
Fred J. Armistead, Editor 
Southern Division of the Illinois 
Education Association 
215 West O'Gara Street 
Harrisburg, Illinois 
Illinois—W estern Division News 
Western Division, Illinois Education 
Association 
Supt. D. M. Hanson, Editor 
Avon Public Schools 
Avon, Illinois 
Indiana—Field Service News Letter 
Indiana State Teachers Association 
200 Hotel Lincoln 
Indianapolis 9, Indiana 
*Indiana—The Spokesman 
Indiana Classroom Teachers Associ- 
ation 
Mary Van Horn, Editor 
Box 65 
Newburgh, Indiana 
Michigan—The Bulletin—s, free 
Published by the Michigan State 
Teachers Club 
Francis W. Beedon, Editor 
2171 Denmark Street 
Muskegon, Michigan 
Minnesota—The Northern News—2 
Official Publication of the Northern 
Division of the Minnesota Education 
Association 
State Teachers College 
Bemidji, Minnesota 
Nebraska Education News—$1 to non- 
members 
Nebraska State Education Association 
605 South Fourteenth Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
New Jersey—NJEA Reporter 
(discontinued ) 

New York—League News—3 
Published by Teachers Welfare 
League of New York State 

Edith E. Armitage, Editor 
Auburn, New York 
West Virginia—Our Schools—6, free 
News Publication of the West Vir- 
ginia State Education Association 
2012 Quarrier Street 
Charleston 1, West Virginia 


4. JOURNALS ISSUED BY STATE 
DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 


Alaska School Bulletin 
Territorial Department of Education 
Juneau, Alaska 
Bulletin of the California State De- 
partment of Education 
Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
Ivan R. Waterman, Chief, Bureau of 
Textbooks and Publications, Editor 
State Department of Education 
Sacramento, California 
California Journal of Elementary Edu- 
cation—4, $1 
Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
Ivan R. Waterman, Chief, Bureau of 
Textbooks and Publications, Editor 
State Department of Education 
Sacramento, California 
* California Schools—12 
Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
Ivan R. Waterman, Chief, Bureau of 
Textbooks and Publications, Editor 
State Department of Education 
Sacramento, California 
Connecticut—The Board of Education 
Published by the Connecticut State 
Department of Education 
Finis E. Engleman, Commissioner 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Connecticut—Teacher Education Quar- 
terly—3 
State Department of Education 
Hartford, Connecticut 
*Florida School Bulletin—s8 
Colin English, Superintendent 
State Department of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 
*Hawaiti Educational Review—10, $2 
Mrs. Marion P. Goddard, Editor 
Department of Public Instruction 
P. O. Box 2360 
Honolulu 4, Hawaii 
*Tllinois—Educational Press Bulletin— 
7, free 
Vernon L. Nickell, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, State of Illinois 
L. D. Bowker, Mng. Editor 
Springfield, Illinois 
Indiana Educational Activities—12 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion 
Room 227, State House 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
*lowa—Educational Bulletin—10, free 
Department of Public Instruction 
Jessie M. Parker, Superintendent 
State House 
Des Moines 19, Iowa 
Kentucky—Educational Bulletin—12 
Gordie Young, Editor 
Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
*Louisiana—Education in Louisiana— 
9, free 
Louisiana State Department of 
Education 
Mrs. Dallas Kent, Editor 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
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Maine Schools—4 
Department of Education 
State House 
Augusta, Maine 
Massachusetts—Bulletin of the De- 
partment of Education 
E. Everett Clark, Director 
Division of University Extension 
200 Newbury Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 
—— < ews of the Week—47-48, 
ree 
Department of Public Instruction 
Marion H. McClench, Editor 
Lansing 2, Michigan 
Missouri Schools—9 
State Board of Education 
Forrest E. Wolverton, Editor 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
Nevada Educational Bulletin—s, free 
J. R. Warren, Office Deputy 
State Deparment of Education 
Carson City, Nevada 
*New Jersey—Education Bulletin—s5 
State Department of Education 
Charles W. Hamilton, Editor 
175 West State Street 
Trerton 8, New Jersey 
New York—Bulletin to the Schools— 
10, 50c 
Charles F. Probes, Editor 
State Department of Education 
Albany 1, New York 
*North Carolina Public School Bulle- 
tin—9, free 
L. H. Jobe, Editor 
Director, Division of Publications 
State Department of Public 
Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
North Carolina—State School Facts— 
12, free 
State Department of Public 
Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
*Oregon—Education News—9 
Joseph I. Hall, Editor 
State Department of Education 
Salem, Oregon 
*Washington—Education in Washing- 
ton 
J. Burton Vasche, Editor 
Pearl A. Wanamaker, Publisher 
State Office of Public Instruction 
Olympia, Washington 
West Virginia Educational Bulletin 
W. W. Trent, Editor 
State Department of Education 
Charleston, West Virginia 
Wyoming Schools 
State Department of Education 
Capitol Building 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


5. STATE OR REGIONAL JOURNALS 
ISSUED BY INDIVIDUALS 
OR CORPORATIONS 


*Educator—10, $2.50 
E. A. Lupfer, Editor 
Zaner-Bloser Co., Publishers 
612 North Park Street 
Columbus, Ohio 











Room 925, Hall of the Board of 
Education 
110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn 2, New York 
Inside Education—10, $1 
Howard L. Hurwitz, Editor 
99 Ridgewood Avenue 
Brooklyn 8, New York 
Los Angeles County Monthly Bulletin 
—10 
C. C. Carpenter, Editor 
C. C. Trillingham, County Superin- 
tendent 
Los Angeles 12, California 
News Letter—3 
Montgomery County Education 





Missouri School Journal—10, $1.50 
Albert Sidney Lehr, Editor 
108 North Kingshighway 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Progressive Teacher, The—10, $4 
M. S. Adcock, Editor 
Morristown, Tennessee 

Western Journal of Education—9, 
$1.50 : 
Morris Wagner, Editor 
609 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 


6. LOCAL JOURNALS ISSUED BY 


CITY BOARDS OF EDUCA- 
TION AND CITIZENS 


ORGANIZATIONS Association 
Allen C. Harmon, Editor 
*Baltimore Bulletin of Education—5 Court House 


Norristown, Pennsylvania 
Oakland Public Schools—40 
Superintendent's Bulletin 
Galard Alwyn Slonaker, Editor 
1025 Second Avenue 
Oakland, California 
* Pasadena School Review—10 
Courtenay Monsen, Editor 
Board of Education 
Pasadena 5, California 
Perkins County Newsletter—6, free 
Mrs. Francena Q. Schar, Editor 
County Superintendent of Schools 
Bison, South Dakota 
Pittsburgh Schools—S, 50c 
C. E. Manwiller, Editor 
Board of Public Education 
155 Administration Building 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
*Public School Bulletin—10 
Berks County Public Schools 
Newton W. Geiss, Superintendent 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
*Public Schools Bulletin—38, 75c 
Herbert Erdmann, Editor 
Evansville Public Schools 
200 Northwest Seventh Street 
Evansville 8, Indiana 
St. Louis Public School Journal 
(irreg. ) 
Department of Education 
911 Locust Street 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 
*San Diego City Schools—Superintend- 
ent’s Bulletin—40 
Charles J. Falk, Editor 
Board of Education 
825 Union Street 
San Diego 1, California 
*San Francisco Public Schools—40 
Richard M. Skain, Editor 
Herbert C. Clish, Superintendent 
93 Grove Street 
San Francisco 2, California 
*School Bulletin—38 
Minneapolis Public Schools 
Edith P. Gillies, Editor 
Herbert B. Bruner, Superintendent 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
School Review—5 
A. Helen Anderson, Editor 
414 Fourteenth Street 
Denver 2, Colorado 
Seattle Schools—9, free 
Samuel E. Fleming, Superintendent 
810 Dexter Avenue 
Seattle 9, Washington 


John L. Stenquist, Editor 
Bureau of Measurement, Statistics 
and Research 
Department of Education 
3 East 25th Street 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 
Burlington County Educational News 
—5, 50c 
Louis J. Kaser, Superintendent 
Burlington County Public Schools 
Mount Holly, New Jersey 
Burbank City Schools—4 
Official News of the Burbank City 
Schools 
Edited by Staff 
Board of Education 
Burbank, California 
Butte County School Bulletin—8, free 
Loaz W. Johnson, Editor 
Coordinator of Curriculum, Butte 
County Schools 
Oroville, California 
*Chicago Schools Journal—s 
Raymond M. Cook, Editor 
Louise M. Jacobs, Mng. Editor 
Chicago Teachers College 
6800 Stewart Avenue 
Chicago 21, Illinois 
Contra Costa County School Bulletin— 


9 
Robert J. Meade, Editor 
B. O. Wilson, County Superintend- 
ent of Schools 
Martinez, California 
*Cook County Educational Digest 
Edward B. Simon, Editor 
County Superintendent of Schools 
Room 610, 69 West Washington 
Chicago, Illinois 
Education News Letter—9 
San Diego County Schools 
John S. Carroll, Superintendent 
209 Civic Center 
San Diego 1, California 
*El Paso Schools Standard—4, free 
A. H. Hughey, Superintendent 
Byron England, Editor 
100 West Rio Grande 
El Paso, Texas 
Erie County Public Schools Bulletin—4 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
Editor Court House. 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
*High Points in the Work of the High 
Schools of New York City—10, $1 
A. H. Lass, Editor 
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Superintendent's Bulletin—36 
Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, Superin- 
tendent and A. Helen Anderson, 
Editors 
414 Fourteenth Street 
Denver 2, Colorado 
Superintendent's Bulletin—9 
Santa Clara County Schools 
E. J. Bohne, Editor 
San Jose 18, California 
Superintendent's Newsletter—9 
Placer County Schools 
Albert F. Bequette, Superintendent 
Courthouse 
Auburn, California 
Superintendent's Newsletter—20 
Baltimore Public Schools 
William H. Lemmel, Superintendent 
3 East 25th Street 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 
*Ventura County Schools—8 
Alma Greene, Editor 
P. O. Box 851 
Ventura, California 


7. ORGANS OF LOCAL PROFES- 
SIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ALABAMA 


B. T. A. Bulletin—9, $1 
Birmingham Teachers Association 
M. P. Gray, Editor 
3121 Overton Drive 
Homewood 9, Alabama 

County Herald, The—4 
Jefferson County Teachers Associa- 

tion 
Mrs, Ouida Hightower, Editor 
Rocky Ridge Road 
Birmingham 4, Alabama 


CALIFORNIA 


A. C. T. C. Bulletin 
Alhambra City Teachers Club 
Hazel Duryee, Editor 
20414 North Electric Avenue 
Alhambra, California 
Reflexions—12 
Burbank City Teachers Association 
Nedra Thiemig, Editor 
John Burroughs Junior High School 
Burbank, California 
Spotlight, The—8 
Compton Union Secondary Teachers 
Club 
Walter Mallonee, Editor 
919 N. Van Ness Avenue 
Compton, California 
Teachers Lounge—12 
El Paso Public Schools 
Lilla Thomas, Editor 
100 West Rio Grande Street 
El Paso, Texas 
Teachers Journal, The—4, free 
Long Beach City Teachers Club 
Harvey N. Kirlan, Editor 
Seventh and Locust 
Long Beach 2, California 
*High School Teachers Association 
News—9 
Nathan W. Wells, Editor 
305 Embassy Building 
847 South Grand Avenue 
Los Angeles 14, California 
*Los Angeles School Journal—i8, $3 































































Education Associations of Los An- 
geles 7 
Esther L. Mathewson, Manager- Edi- 
tor 
Room 302, 847 South Grand Avenue 
Los Angeles 17, California 
PSTO Spokesman—9, 50c 
213 Probationary and Substitute Teach- 
: 4 ers Association 
Robert E. Baines, Editor 
2306 Fernleaf Street 
Los Angeles 31, California 
Bulletin, The—6 
San Mateo County Teachers Associ- 
ation 
Andrew Spiras, Editor 
604 Whipple Avenue 
Redwood, California 
* Pasadena T eacher—10 
Pasadena Teachers Association 
John M. Kellner, Editor 
John Marshall Junior High School 
990 North Allen Avenue 
Pasadena 7, California 
Sacramento Teacher, The—4 
Sacramento City Teachers Associa- 
tion 
Rex Kircher, Secretary 
Sacramento, California 
Bulletin—10 
San Diego Teachers Association 
Margaret Collins, Editor 
604 Orpheum Theater Building 
San Diego 1, California 
San Francisco Classroom Teachers 
Journal—9, $1.50 
San Francisco Classroom Teachers 
Association 
Margaret Wheatley Merril!, Editor 
465 Post Street 
San Francisco 9, California 
*E] Padre 
Santa Clara County Teachers Asso- 
ciation 
Arletta Kast, Editor 
4084 Peppertree Lane 
San Jose 8, California 
*§. J. T. A. News—8 
San Jose Teachers Association 
C. W. Palmer, Editor 
830 Hartford Avenue 
San Jose, California 













































COLORADO 






Classroom Interests—3 
Denver Classroom Teachers Associ- 
ation 
William B. Parson, Editor 
1605 Penn Street 
Denver, Colorado 










CONNECTICUT 





Bridgeport Teacher—4 
Bridgeport Teachers Association 
Gertrude M. Curnias, Editor 
1285 Noble Avenue 
Bridgeport 8, Connecticut 

*New Haven Teachers Journal—s, $1 
New Haven Teachers League 
Henry W. Farrington, Editor 
902 Chapel Street 
New Haven 10, Connecticut 













District oF CoLuMBIA 
Bulletin, The 
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*Your Schools 


*Kent County Educator, The—8 





MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor Teachers Club Bulletin—3 
LeVon Poquet, Editor 
713 Church Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

* Detroit Education News—10, 75c 
Detroit Teachers Association 
Ludlow Barns, Editor 
520 New Center Building 
Detroit 2, Michigan 

Detroit Schools 
Otis A. Crosby, Editor 
Board of Education 
1354 Broadway 
Detroit 26, Michigan 

*Grand Rapids Teachers Club News- 

letter—8 

Jay L. Pylman, Editor 
Central High School 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Eye Opener, The—46, free 
Mount Clemens Teachers Club 
Eleanore Dennert, Editor 
Mount Clemens, Michigan 

Teachers Club Digest 
Pontiac Teachers Club 
Robert Beauchamp, Editor 
Pontiac High School 
Pontiac 18, Michigan 

Teachers Club News 
Muskegon Heights District of 

M.E.A 


William Murray, Editor 

Senior High School 

Muskegon Heights, Michigan 
Sand Burr—5 

Royal Oak Teachers Club 


High School Teachers Association 

Mary C. Mason, Editor 

Veterans High School Center 

Second and T Streets, N. E. 

Washington 2, D. C. 

Pilot, The 

Elementary Classroom Teachers As- 
sociation of District of Columbia 

Frances Noll, Editor 

3437 Fourteenth Street Northwest 

Washington 10, D. C. 


FLORIDA 


Hillsborough County Teacher—9 
Hillsborough County Teachers Fed- 
eration 
Mrs. Sara M. Sweat, Editor 
Hillsborough High School 
Tampa 3, Florida 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago Principals Club Reporter—4 
Kathleen M. Gibbons, Editor 
185 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Danville Educator, The—4 
Danville Education Association 
Katherine Stapp, Editor 
Danville High School 
Danville, Illinois 

R. E. A. News—4 
Rockford Education Association 
Grace Grimmitt, Editor 
Board of Education Building 
Rockford, Illinois 


INDIANA 


Bulletin—6 Mabel Brown and Mary Smith, Co- 
Hammond Teachers Association Editors 
Fannie Abbott, Editor High School 


Royal Oak, Michigan 
Wyandotte Teachers Club News—4 

Janice Gillette, Editor 

114 Oak Street 

Wyandotte, Michigan 


Maywood School 
Hammond, Indiana 


Logansport Federation of Public 
School Teachers 

Francis Van Allen, Editor 

Logansport High School 

Logansport, Indiana 


MINNESOTA 


Bulletin—s, $2 
Minneapolis Classroom Teachers 
Association 
Laura Montank,Editor 
1516 East River Terrace 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
League Scrip—s, $1 
Minneapolis Teachers League 
Julia E. Michelsen, Editor 
812 Palace Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


IOWA 


Sounding Board—4 
Classroom Teachers Association of 
Iowa 
Harvey Hill, Editor 
5209 Hickman Road 
Des Moines, Iowa 


MARYLAND 


Ae MIssourRI 
Kent County Teachers Association 


Chestertown, Maryland 
Key, The—3, free 
Official Publication of the Carroll 
County Teachers Association 
Shiela M. Young, Editor 
City Hall 
Westminster, Maryland 


Kansas City Teachers Journal—8 
Official Organ of Cooperative Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Kansas City 
Ann Kayser, Editor 
4223 Euclid 
Kansas City 4, Missouri 


NEBRASKA 


*Quarterly, The 
Omaha Education Association 


MASSACHUSETTS 


News Letter—10, $1 
Boston Teachers Club 


di : 
Caroline J. Trommer, Editor (discontinued ) 
Teachers College New Jensry 


Huntington and Longwood Avenue 


Boston 15, Massachusetts Bulletin, The 








Elizabeth Teachers Association 

Elizabeth McBride, Editor 
Junior High School Number 3 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 

Voice of K. T. A,, The oy 
Kearny Education Association 
Neale R. Hamilton, Editor 
McKinley School 
Kearny, New Jersey 

*N, T. A. News—10, 25c¢ 
Newark Teachers Association 
Mrs. Evelyn McWhood Chester 
9 Halsey Street 
Newark, New Jersey 

Bulletin—12 
Middlesex County Teachers Associ- 
ation 

Anthony J. Mazza, Editor 

18 High Street 

South River, New Jersey 


New YorK 


News Bulletin—A, free 
Westchester County Teachers Asso- 
ciation 
Paul J. Koors, Editor 
Ardsley High School 
Ardsley, New York 
New York Teacher News—40, $1 
Teachers Union of New York 
Max Diamond, Editor 
13 Astor Place 
New York, New York 
*Bulletin—9 
Syracuse Teachers Association 
Emily Tarbell Barhydt, Editor 
235 Glenwood Avenue 
Syracuse 7, New York 
Yonkers Teacher, The 
Published by the Yonkers Teachers 
Association 
Albert G. Cullam, Editor 
1 Livingston Avenue 
Yonkers, New York 


OHIO 


Akron Journal of Education—8, $1 
Akron Teachers Association 
John E. Maenpa, Editor 
Hower Vocational High School 
Akron, Ohio 
Bulletin, The—2, free 
Canton Classroom Teachers Associ- 
ation 
Katherine Carras, Editor 
738 Hazlet Avenue, N. W. 
Canton 3, Ohio 
*Official Bulletin—9, 50c 
Cincinnati Teachers Association 
Hazel L. Koppenhoefer 
2702 Stratford Avenue 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio 
*Cleveland District Teacher—S 
Educational Council of Cuyahoga 
County 
Garrettsville, Ohio 
Bulletin—10 
Columbus Teachers Federation 
Roy M. Marine, Editor 
West Junior and Senior High School 
Columbus 4, Ohio 
Bulletin—6 
Dayton Classroom Teachers Associ- 
ation 
Elizabeth M. Hartman, Editor 
Route 9, Box 665 
Dayton 4, Ohio 
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Teachers Bulletin, The 
Hamilton Classroom Teachers Asso- 
ciation 
Christ F. Geckeler, Exec. Secretary 
511 Harrison Avenue 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Toledo Teacher, The—8, free 
Toledo Teachers Association 
Mildred Cowell, Editor 
1315 Harvard Boulevard 
Toledo 9, Ohio 
*Weekly Bulletin—38 
Toledo Federation of Teachers 
Publications Committee 
1220 Madison Avenue 
Toledo 2, Ohio 
Y. E. A. Newsletter, The 
Howard C. Aley, Editor 
212 Brainard Drive 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Youngstown Schools, The 
Howard C. Aley, Editor 
212 Brainard Drive 
Youngstown, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA 


News, The 
Oklahoma City Classroom Teachers 
Association 
Floy Campbell, Chairman, Publicity 
Committee 
314 Key Building 
Okiahoma City, Oklahoma 
Our Tulsa Schools 
Journal of the Public Schools of Tulsa 
Jess H. Hudson, Chairman, Editorial 
Board 
Charles C. Mason, Superintendent 
Box 131 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 
*Tulsa School Review—9 
Clarence F. Mantooth, Editor 
Box 131 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 


OREGON 


Bulletin—9, 50c 
Portland Grade Teachers Association 
Edna Poulsen, Editor 
514 Education Center Building 
220 Southwest Alder 
Portland 4, Oregon 

High School Teachers Bulletin 
Portland High School Teachers 

Association 

Vaughan McCormick, Editor 
501 Education Center Building 
Portland 4, Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BCEA Beacon—4 
Bradford City Educational Associa- 
tion 
Jane J. Plumpis, President 
19 Howard Street 
Bradford, Pennsylvania 
* Delaware County School News—4, 50c 
Delaware County Teachers Associa- 
tion 
C. H. Phillips, Editor 
Senior High School 
Darby, Pennsylvania 
A Platoon School—18, $2 
W. O. Forman, Editor 
Box 457 
New Salem, Pennsylvania 
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News Letter—10, $3.50 
Philadelphia Teachers Association 
Anna Pike Haas, Editor 
1522 Cherry Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh Teachers Bulletin—10, $1 
Pittsburgh Teachers Association 
Carsten Ahrens, Editor 
305 Bessemer Building 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 

Public Schools—s, free 
Reading School District 
William H. Bernhart, Editor 
861 Delta Avenue 
Reading, Pennsylvania 

Bulletin 
Swissvale Teachers Association 
Margaret R. Morrissey, Editor 
1038 South Braddock Avenue 
Swissvale, Pennsylvania 


TEXAS 


Classroom Teacher, The—2 
Classroom Teachers Association 
Mina Lee Michell, Editor 
715 Kirby Building 
Dallas, Texas 

El Paso Teachers News 
El Paso Teachers Association 
Mrs. Mabel Grace Horne, Exec. Sec- 

retary-treasurer 
The White House 
El Paso, Texas 

Teachers News Bulletin—6, $1 

Fort Worth Classroom Teachers As- 
sociation 

Hue Lemmah Murphy, Editor 

South Hi Mount Elementary School 

Fort Worth, Texas 

Bulletin—9 
Houston Teachers Association 
Mrs. Adah D. Hesser, Editor 
211 Merchants Exchange Building 
Houston 2, Texas 

News Bulletin—s 
San Antonio Teachers Council 
Martha Ragsdale, Editor 
637 Main Avenue 
San Antonio 5, Texas 

Official Bulletin—2 
Waco Classroom Teachers Associa- 

tion 
Muriel Eggebrecht, Editor 
2010 Gurley Avenue 
Waco, Texas 


WéASHINGTON 


Seattle Grade Teacher—4, $1 
Seattle Grade Teachers Club 
Elidia A. Salverson 
921 Seaboard Building 
Seattle 1, Washington 

Seattle Principals Exchange—4 
Seattle Principals Association 
Elizabeth Neterer, Editor 
810 Dexter Avenue 
Seattle 9, Washington 

STA Bulletin—4 
Spokane Teachers Association 
Bryson L. Jaynes, Editor 
North Central High School 
Spokane 12, Washington 
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WISCONSIN 


*Bulletin, The—3 
Madison Education Association 
351 West Wilson Street 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 
Meander—5 
Official Publication of the Mani- 
towoc Education Association 
Gerhardt Axmann, Editor 
Cleveland School 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
*Bulletin—s5 
Milwaukee Teachers Association 
Marcella Schneider, Editor 
326 Hotel Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
Promotor, The—10 
Milwaukee Secondary Education 
Association 
George R. Rankin, Editor 
1100-1101 Hotel Randolph 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
*Teaching Progress—8 
Bulletin of the Milwaukee Public 
Schools 
William M. Lamers, Editor 
Adell M. Schott, Assoc. Editor 
1111 North Tenth Street 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Northeastern, The 
The Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association 
Hazel Irene Foltz, Editor 
58 Union Street 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


8. PUBLICATIONS FOR CLASS- 
ROOM USE BY PUPILS 


Allied Youth 
(see classification 38) 
American Observer—45, $2 (club rate: 
school year $1.10) 
Walter E. Myer, Editor 
*Civic Education Service, Inc. 
1733 K Street Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Civic Training—18, 50c 
(For teachers of social studies) 
Clyde Feuchtner, Editor 
Preston Davis, President 
* American Education Press 
400 South Front Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
Current Events—35, 50c 
(For use in 6th, 7th, and 8th grade 
social studies classes) 
Dorothy Reid, Editor 
Preston Davis, President 
* American Education Press 
400 South Front Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
Current Science and Aviation—35, 60c 
George L. Bush, Editor 
Preston Davis, President 
* American Education Press 
400 South Front Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
Every Week—35, 50c 
(For use in 8th, 9th, and 10th grade 
civics and history classes) _ 
Daisy Grenzow, ‘Editor 
Preston Davis, President 
*American Education Press 
400 South Front Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Junior Catholic Messenger—34, $1 
(special club rate) 
*George A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc. 
124 East Third Street 
Dayton 2, Ohio 
Junior Review—34, $1.20 (club rate: 
school year 70c) 
Walter E. Myer, Editor 
*Civic Education Service, Inc. 
1733 K Street Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Junior Scholastic—31 (Single sub- 
scription, Teacher Edition, $1.50 
a year. Group rates: 90c a year, 
45c a semester. For grades 6-8) 
Maurice R. Robinson, Publisher 
Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-chief 
Jack K. Lippert, Exec. Editor 
*Scholastic Corporation 
7 East Twelfth Street 
New York 3, New York 
Literary Cavalcade—8 (Single sub- 
scription, Teacher Edition, $1 a 
year. Group rates: $1 a year; 50c 
a semester. For grades 10-12) 
Maurice R. Robinson, Publisher 
Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-chief 
Jack K. Lipper, Exec. Editor 
Eric Berger, Editor 
*Scholastic Corporation 
7 East Twelfth Street 
New York 3, New York 
My Weekly Reader—35, 50c (Pub- 
lished in 6 editions for grades 
1-6) 
Eleanor M. Johnson, Mng. Editor 
Preston Davis, President 
* American Education Press 
400 South Front Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
Our Little Messenger—34, $1 (special 
club rates) 
*George A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc. 
124 East Third Street 
Dayton 2, Ohio 
Our Times—35, 50c 
(For use in 10th, 11th, and 12th 
grade social studies classes) 
Preston Davis, President 
* American Education Press 
400 South Front Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
Practical English—31 (Single sub- 
scription, Teacher Edition, $2 a 
year. Group rates: $1.20 a year 
and 60c a semester. For grades 
9-12) 
Maurice R. Robinson, Publisher 
Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-chief 
Jack K. Lippert, Exec. Editor 
Margaret Hauser, Assoc. Editor 
*Scholastic Corporation 
7 East Twelfth Street 
New York 3, New York 
*Reader's Digest (Educational Edition 
and 10 or more copies per month 
@ 15c per copy. This edition con- 
tains additional 16-page educa- 
tional insert at school or college 
level) 
DeWitt Wallace and Lila Acheson 
Wallace, Editors 
Reader’s Digest Educational Service, 
Inc. 
353 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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Scholastic Teacher 
(see classification 1) 

Senior Scholastic—31 (Single subscrip- 
tion, Teacher Edition, $2 a year. 
Group rates: $1.20 a year, 60c a 
semester. For grades 10-12) 

Maurice R. Robinson, Publisher 
Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-chief 
Jack K. Lippert, Exec. Editor 
*Scholastic Corporation 
7 East Twelfth Street 
New York 3, New York 
*Student Life—8, $1.50 
Paul E. Elicker, Editor 
Walter E. Hess, Mng. Editor 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals of the National 
Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Treasure Chest—20, $2 (special club 
rates) 

*George A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc. 
124 East Third Street 
Dayton 2, Ohio 
Weekly News Review—34, $1.20 
(club rate: school year 90c) 
Walter E. Myer, Editor 
*Civic Education Service, Inc. 
1733 K Street Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 

World Week—31 (Single subscription, 
Teacher Edition, $2 a year. Group 
rates: $1 a year, 50c a semester. 
For grades 8-10) 

Maurice R. Robinson, Publisher 
Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-chief 
Jack K. Lippert, Exec. Editor 
Sturges Cary, Assoc. Editor 
*Scholastic Corporation 

7 East Twelfth Street 

New York 3, New York 

*Young America—32 (Group rates: 45¢ 
a _— 90c a year. For grades 
6-9 

The National News Weekly for 
Youth 

John G. Escher, Editor 

Silver Spring, Maryland 

*Young America Reader—32 (Group 
rates: 70c a year, 35c a semester. 
For grades 4-5) 

The News Weekly for Boys and 
Girls 

Nancy Larrick, Editor 

Silver Spring, Maryland 

*Young America Junior Reader—32 

Group rates: 70c a year, 35c a Se- 
mester. For grades 2-3 

The Weekly for Boys and Girls 

Nancy Larrick, Editor 

Silver Snring, Maryland 

*Young America Picture Reader—32 
(Group rates: 25c a semester; 50c 
a year. For beginning readers) 

The Children’s Weekly 
Nancy Larrick, Editor 
Silver Spring, Maryland 

*Young America World Parade—>2 
(Group rates: 40c a semester; 80c 
a year. For grades 5, 6, 7) 

The Junior News Weekly 
John G. Escher, Editor 
Silver Spring, Maryland 

Young Catholic Messenger, The—3A, 

$1.25 (special club rates) 








*George A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc. 
124 East Third Street 
Dayton 2, Ohio 

Young Citizen, The—32, 80c (club 

rate: school year 50c) 

John W. Tottle, Jr., Editor 

*Civic Education Service, Inc. 
1733 K Street Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Young Citizen, The—6, $1 
Young Citizens League of America 
W. M. Wemett, Editor 
Valley City, North Dakota 


9. ADMINISTRATION 


*American School Board Journal—12, 
$3 
William C. Bruce, Editor 
400 North Broadway 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
*Boardman, The—12, $2 
Official Journal of the Louisiana 
School Boards Association 
Fred G. Thatcher, Editor 
219B, George Peabody Hall 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
*Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, The 
—8, $3 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals of the National 
Education Association 
Paul E. Elicker, Editor 
Walter E. Hess, Mng. Editor 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 
California School Trustees Bulletin 
Mrs. I. E. Porter, Editor 
Room 6, Professional Building 
Bakersfield, California 
*Colorado School Board Bulletin, The 
—6, $1 
Colorado Association of School 
Boards 
Calvin Grieder, Editor 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 
*Illinois School Board Journal—4 
Published by the Illinois Association 
of School Boards 
Robert M. Cole, Mng. Editor 
30614 East Monroe Street 
Springfield, Illinois 
Journal of Education 
(see classification 1) 
*Journal of the National Association 
of Deans of Women—4, $2.50 
Ruth Strang, Editor 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 
*Journal of the New York State School 
Boards Association, Inc.—4, $1 
Everett R. Dyer, Editor 
9 South Third Avenue 
Mount Vernon, New York 
National Elementary Principal—6, $5 
Bulletin of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals 
National Education Association 
Editorial Offices: 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 
*Nation’s Schools—12, $3 
Arthur H. Rice, Mng. Editor 


EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES OF THE WORLD 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
Raymond P. Sloan, Editorial Director 
101 Park Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
Publisher: The Nation’s Schools di- 
vision, Modern Hospital Publish- 
ing Co., 919 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11 
*School Administrator—9 
Published by the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators for 
members 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 
School Business Affairs—12 
Official Organ of the Association of 
School Business Officials 
H. C. Roberts, Editor 
1221 Pierce Street 
Sioux City 18, Iowa 
School Business Management—A, free 
Official Publication of the California 
Association of Public School Busi- 
ness Officials 
William H. Cox, Editor 
Oak and Alameda Streets 
Alameda, California 
*School Director—11, $2; $3 for 2 years 
Monthly magazine for Florida School 
and College Administrators 
Al Chiaramonte, Publisher 
Post Office Box 5506 
Tampa, Florida 
*School Executive, The—12, $3 
Walter D. Cocking, Chairman, N. L. 
Engelhardt, William G. Carr, 
Board of Editors 
470 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
*School and College Management—12, 


$2 
Mrs. Lucile D. Kirk, Editor 
George J. Hecht, Publisher 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York 17, New York 

*Trustee, The—6 

Montana School Boards Association 
J. L. Gleason, Sr., Editor 
Livingston, Montana 


10. ADULT EDUCATION 


* Adult Education Bulletin—4 
Willis H. Reals, Editor 
Washington University 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 

* Adult Education Bulletin—6, $2 
Official Organ of the Department of 

Adult Education of the National 
Education Association 
Leland P. Bradford, Editor 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Adult Education Journal—$2 
Glen Burch, Editor 
Morse A. Cartwright, Advisory 
Editor 
American Association for Adult 
Education 
525 West 120th Street 
New York 27, New York 
Adult Life Enrichment—52 
E. Everett Clark, Director 
Division of University Extension 
200 Newbury Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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Bulletin of the New York Adult Edu- 
cation Council—10, $2 
254 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 
*Journal of the American Association 
of University Women—4, $1 to 
those ineligible for membership 
Ruth Wilson Tryon, Editor 
1634 Eye Street Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 


11. ART 


American Artist—10, $4 
Ernest W. Watson and Arthur L. 
Guptill, Editors 
Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street 
New York 14, New York 
Art Bulletin, The—4, $10 
Wolfgang Stechow, Editor 
Peter Magill, Business Manager 
College Art Association of America 
625 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
Art Education—5, $1 
Journal of the National Art Educa- 
tion Association 
Italo L. deFrancesco, Editor 
State Teachers College 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
*Art Education Bulletin—9, $1 
Published by Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion 
Italo deFrancesco, Editor 
State Teachers College 
Kut :town, Pennsylvania 
Art News—12, $5.50 
Published by the Art Foundation, 
Inc. 
Alfred M. Frankfurter, Editor 
Aline B. Louchheim, Mng. Editor 
136 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York 22, New York 
*Arts in Childhood—4, $1 
Grace C. Jones, Editor 
Fisk University 
Nashville, Tennessee 
College Art Journal—4, $2 
Lawrence Schmeckebier, Editor 
Peter Magill, Business Manager 
College Art Association of America 
625 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
Design—9, $4 
Felix Payant, Editor 
Gerry A. Turner, Business Manager 
Design Publishing Company, Inc. 
131 East State Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
*Everyday Art—S, $1 
G. A. Waddle, Editor 
American Crayon Company 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criti- 
cism, The—$4 
The American Society for Aesthetics 
Max Schoen, Secretary 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
*Junior Arts and Activities—10, $4 
C. E. vonRosen, Publisher 
542 North Dearborn Parkway 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
Magazine of Art—8, $6 
Robert Goldwater, Editor 
American Federation of Arts 
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1262 New Hampshire Avenue, 
Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 
*School Arts Magazine—10, $4 
Pedro deLemos, Editor 
Box 2050 
Stanford, California 
Paul Goward, Business Manager 
Printers Building 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
Story Parade—10, $3 
Lockie Parker, Editor 
200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 
*Western Arts Association Bulletin—4, 
$1.50 (to members) 
Harold W. Hunsicker, Secretary 
Western Arts Association 
1649 Elberon Avenue 
East Cleveland 12, Ohio 


12. BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Accredited News—$1 
Official Organ of the National As- 
sociation of Accredited Commer- 
cial Schools 
H. E. V. Porter, Editor 
Jamestown, New York 
* American Business Education—4, $3 
A Joint Publication of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association 
and the National Business Teach- 
ers Association 
H. G. Enterline, Editor 
School of Business 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 
*Balance Sheet, The—9, free 
A magazine on business and eco- 
nomic education 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
634 Broadway 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Ball State Commerce Journal, The—3 
M. E. Studebaker, Editor 
Department of Business Education 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 
Bulletin of the National Association 
of Business Teacher-Training In- 
Stitutions—4, $10 
S. J. Turille, Editor 
Madison State College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Business Education Observer—3, $1 
New Jersey Business Education 
Association 
Evelyn Stevens, Editor 
West Side High School 
Newark 3, New Jersey 
Business Education Outlook—3, free 
James B. Palmer, Editor 
Ginn and Company 
Box N, Back Bay Station 
Boston 17, Massachusetts 
*Business Education World—10, $2.50 
Alan C. Lloyd, Editor 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, New York 
*Business School Executive, The—A, $1 
J. S. Noffsinger, Editor 
2601 Sixteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington 9, D. C. 


*Commercial Education—4 
P. A. Carlson, Editor 
Whitewater State Teachers College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Compass, The—12 
Official Publication of the American 
Association of Commercial Col- 
leges 
C. W. Woodward, Editor 
Box 259 
Burlington, Iowa 
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13. CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND 
PARENT EDUCATION 


American Childhood—10, $4 
Milton Bradley Company 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts 

Child, The—12, $1 
Montly Bulletin 
Published by Children’s Bureau 
Federal Security Agency 
Washington 25, D. C. 


lowa Business Digest—11, $1 (free to *Child Developmeni—4, $6 


Iowa citizens) 

College of Commerce 

University of Iowa 

Iowa City, Iowa 

* Journal of Business Education—10, $2 

Herbert A. Tonne, Editor 

512 Brooks Building 

Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 

Journal of Retailing—4, $2 

T. Dart Ellsworth, Editor 

New York University School of 
Retailing 

100 Washington Square East 

New York 3, New York 

Modern Business Education—4, $2 

Official Journal of the Southern Busi- 
ness Education Association 

R. Norval Garrett, Editor 

Southeastern Louisiana College 

Hammond, Louisiana 

* National Business Education Quarterly 
—4, 

United Business Education Associ- 
ation, a department of the National 
Education Association 

Hollis P. Guy, Exec. Secretary 

1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest 

Washington 6, D. C. 

National Shorthand Reporter—10, $3 

Official Magazine of the National 
Shorthand Reporters Association 

Paul Skarstad, Editor 

Box 27 

Hart Michigan 

News Bulletin, The 

Official Publication of the Michigan 
Business Education Association 

A. M. Grossman, Editor 

Northwestern High School 

Detroit 8, Michigan 

Ohio Business Teacher, The—2, $1 

Ohio Business Teachers Association 

J. Marshall Hanna, Editor 

Ohio State University 

Columbus 10, Ohio 

Private Vocational Educator, The 

J. S. Noffsinger, Editor 

2601 Sixteenth Street, Northwest 

Washington 9, D. C. 

Tri-State Business Educator—2 

Tri-State Commercial Education 
Association 

Henry S. Baumgarten, Editor 

235 Collins Avenue 

Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania 

*UBEA Forum—8, $3 to non-members 

United Business Education Associ- 
ation, a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association 

Hollis P. Guy, Exec. Secretary 

1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest 

Washington 6, D. C. 


T. W. Richardson, Editor 
Society for Research in Child 
Development 
Fayerweather Hall, East 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 
Child Development Abstracts and 
Bibliography—6, $5 
Isidore Altman, Editor 
Society for Research in Child 
Development 
Room 5725 
Federal Security Building, North 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Child-Family Digest—12, $4 
Gayle Aiken, Jr., and Charlotte 
Aiken, Editors 
5320 Danneel Street 
New Orleans 15, Louisiana 
Child Study—4, $1.50 
Child Study Association of America, 
Inc 


221 West Fifty-seventh Street 
New York 19, New York 
*Children’s Activities—10, $4 
Frances W. Marks, Editor 
Child Training Association, Inc. 
1018 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
Journal of Social Casework—10, $3.50 
Family Service Association of 
America 
122 East Twenty-second Street 
New York 10, New York 
Monographs of the Society for Re- 
search in Child Development (it- 
regularly issued during year)—$4 
T. W. Richards, Editor 
Society for Research in Child 
Development 
Fayerweather Hall, East 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 
*National Parent-Teacher: The P. T. A. 
Magazine—10, $1 
Eva Grant, Editor 
Editorial and Subscription Offices 
600 South Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
News Letter—10, $1.50 
Association for Family Living 
Mrs. Walter R. Neisser, Editor 
209 South State Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
*Parents’ Magazine—12, $2.50 
Mrs. Clara Savage Littledale, Editor 
George J. Hecht, Publisher 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
Parent-Teacher News—10, 35c 
Cincinnati Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations 
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Mrs. T. M. Bumiller, Editor 
3414 Morrison Place 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

14. CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Consumer Education Service 
(discontinued ) 
Consumers’ Guide—12 
Ben James, Editor 
United States Department of 
Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 
Consumers’ Research Bulletin—12, $3 
(special for schools and libraries 
9 issues, October-June $2) 
Issued by Consumers’ Research, Inc., 
to provide unbiased information 
and counsel on goods bought by 
the ultimate consumer 
F. J. Schlink, President and Tech- 
nical Director 
Washington, New Jersey 
*Consumer Reports 11 and Buying 
Guide —$5 (special rates for 
groups of 5 or more; reduced 
rates for consignment orders to 
teachers, free sample copy to 
teachers) 
Consumers Union of United States, 
Inc. 
17 Union Square West 
New York 3, New York 
Cooperative World, The—1i2, $2 
Gilman Calkins, Editor 
8440 Major Avenue 
Morton Grove, Illinois 
Cooperative News Service—S2, free 
Cooperative League of U. S. A. 
23 West Forty-fifth Street 
New York 19, New York 


15. CURRICULUM 


*Better Schools (weekly). Official Or- 
gan of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools 

C. O. Tower, Director of Research 
216 East Ninth Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
*Curriculum and Materials 
Publication of the Curriculum Com- 
mittee and the Division of Cur- 
riculum Development 
Board of Education 
Room 201, 110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn 2, New York 
Curriculum News and Views—8, free 
Clayton E. Buell, Editorial Assistant 
Curriculum Office, School District 
of Philadelphia 
Parkway at Twenty-first Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
*Educational Leadership—8, $3.50 
Official Organ, Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, National Education Asso- 
ciation 
Arno Bellack, Editor 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Kansas City Schools, The—17, free 
Roscoe V. Shores, Editor 
Associate Superintendent 
Kansas City Public Schools 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 


North Central Association Quarterly 
(see classification 21) 

Teaching in Practice—A, 50c 
Teachers and Supervisors of 

Districts 43-52 

Samuel S. Berkowitz, Editor 
Public School 52, Queens 
Comfort and Gerard Avenues 
Jamaica, New York 

*Washington State Curriculum Journal 
— J Gold, Chairman, Editorial 

ar 


State Office of Public Instruction 
Old Capitol Building 
Olympia, Washington 


16. ELEMENTARY AND EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


California Elementary Administrator— 
, $3 
Official organ of the California Ele- 
mentary School Administrators As- 
sociation 
Mrs. Oda B. Vans, Editor 
Gardena Elementary School (Los 
Angeles School District) 
647 Gardena Boulevard 
Gardena, California 
California Journal of Elementary 
Education 
(see classification 4) 

*Childhood Education—9, $3.50 
Association for Childhood Education 
1200 Fifteenth Street Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Elementary English 
(see classification 17) 

*Elementary School Journal—9, $4.50 

Nelson B. Henry, Secretary, Editorial 
Committee 

Department of Education 
Publications 

University of Chicago Press 

Chicago 37, Illinois 

*Grade Teacher, The—10, $3 
Florence Hale, Editor 
Educational Publishing Corporation 
Darien, Connecticut 

*Instructor, The—10, $4 (formerly 

Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans) 
Mary E. Owen, Editor 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, New York 
Kansas Elementary Principal 
Kansas Association of Elementary 
Principals 
Twenty-seventh and Indiana Avenue 
Topeka, Kansas 
National Elementary Principal 
(see classification 9) 
New Jersey Elementary Principals 
Bulletin—3, $2 
Alice Cosine, Editor 
School No. 10 
Paterson 4, New Jersey 
School Activities 
(see classification 38) 
Wisconsin Elementary School Princi- 
pal, The—4, $1 
Official Bulletin of the Wisconsin 
Elementary School Principals As- 
sociation 
Edward Ehlert, Editor 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
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17. ENGLISH, JOURNALISM 
AND DRAMATICS 


College English—8, $4 
W. Wilbur Hatheld, Editor 
211 West a Street 
Chicago 21, Illinois 
* Dramatics—8, $2.50 
The Educational Magazine for Di- 
rectors, Teachers and Students of 
Dramatic Arts 
Official Organ of The National Thes- 
pian Society 
College Hill Station 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
*Elementary English—8, $3.50 
John J. DeBoer, Editor 
211 West Sixty-eighth Street 
Chicago 21, Illinois 
*English Journal, The—10, $3 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, Editor 
211 West Sixty-eighth Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
English Leaflet, The—8, $2.50 libra- 
ries; $3 membership (includes 


mre 
Published by the New England As- 
sociation of Teachers of English 
Harry L. Walen, Editor 
Newton High School 
Newtonville 60, Massachusetts 
Journalism Quarterly—4, $4 
Association of Accredited Schools 
and ts of Journalism 
and the American Association of 
Teachers of J i 
Raymond B. Nixon, Editor 
School of Journalism 
Emory University, Georgia 
News Letter—9, $2 
College English Association 
R. T. Fitzhugh, Editor 
Lehigh University 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
*Quill and Scroll—4, $1.25 
Official Organ of the National As- 
sociation of Journalism Directors 
and the International Honorary 
Society for High School Journal- 


ists 
Edward Nell, Editor 
Northwestern University 
111 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


18. EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


AFPH Tribune, The—12 
American Federation of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped 
1376 National Press Building 
Washington 4, D. C. 
* American Annals of the Deaf—S, $2 
Official Organ, Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the 
Deaf, and Convention of Amer- 
ican Instructors of the Deaf 
Powrie V. Doctor, Editor 
Gallaudet College 
Washington 2, D. C. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency 


—4, $6 
Official Publication of the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency 
Richard H. Hungerford, Editor 
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Bureau for Children with Retarded 
Mental Development 
224 East Twenty-eighth Street 
New York, New York 
Crippled Child, The—6, $2 
National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, Inc. 
Lawrence J. Linck, Editor 
Suite 1015, 11 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
Hearing News—12, $3 
Official Organ of the American Hear- 
ing Society 
Helen Scriver, Editor 
817 Fourteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington 5, D. C. 
Journal of Child Psychiatry 
Ernest Harms, Mng. Editor 
30 West Fifty-eighth Street 
New York 19, New York 
* Journal of Exceptional Children—8, $2 
Official Publication of the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional 
Children 
Francis E. Lord, Editor 
Michigan State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
*Journal of Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders—4, $3.50 
American Speech and Hearing 
Association 
Dr. Grant Fairbanks, Editor 
321 Illini Hall 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 
George Kopp, Business Manager 
Wayne University 
Detroit, Michigan 
Lip Reader, The—A 
Tom Houchin, Editor 
Hearing and Speech Consultant 
Division of Child Welfare 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
Nervous Child, The—4, $4 
Ernest Harms, Editor 
30 West Fifty-eighth Street 
New York 19, New York 
Occupational Therapy and Rehabilita- 
tation—12 
Sidney Licht, Editor 
The Williams and Wilkins Company 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Avenues 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Outlook for the Blind and the Teachers 
Forum—10, $2 
P. C. Potts, Editor 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
Inc. 
15 West Sixteenth Street 
New York 11, New York 
Parents’ News Letter 
The Clarke School Parents’ 
Conference 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
Parents’ News Letter 
The Parents’ Association 
Lexington School for the Deaf 
904 Lexington Avenue 
New York 21, New York 
Quarterly 
Michigan Association for Better 
Hearing 
1100 East Michigan Avenue 
Lansing, Michigan 


Sight-Saving Review—4, $2 
Isobel Janowich, Editor 
National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, Inc. 
1790 Broadway 
New York 19, New York 
Special Education Review—4, $1 
Mollie L. Stern, Editor 
Board of Education 
Newark 2, New Jersey 
Training School Bulletin—10, $1 
Walter Jacob, Editor 
The Training School at Vineland, 
New Jersey for Retarded and Men- 
tally Deficient Children 
Vineland, New Jersey 
*Volta Review—for Educators and Par- 
ents of the Deaf and for the Hard 
of Hearing—12, $3 
Josephine B. Timberlake, Editor 
Volta Bureau, 1537 Thirty-fifth 
Street Northwest 
Washington 7, D. C. 
Teachers Forum for Instructors of 
Blind Children, The 
(combined with Outlook for the 
Blind) 


19. FRATERNAL MAGAZINES 


American Scholar—4, $3 
Published by Phi Beta Kappa for 
General Circulation 
Hiram Haydn, Editor 
5 East Forty-fourth Street 
New York 17, New York 
*Delia Kappa Gamma Bulletin, The— 
4, $1 
Published by the National Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society 
M. Margaret Stroh, Editor and 
Manager 
1309 Brazos Street 
Austin, Texas 
*Educational Forum, The—4, $2 (for- 
merly Kadelpian Review) 
Official Record of Kappa Delta Pi 
(an honor society in education) 
E. I. F. Williams, Editor 
277 East Perry Street 
Tiffin, Ohio 
Fraternity Month, The—5, $2.50 (spe- 
cial rates for group subscriptions) 
Leland F. Leland, Editor and 
Publisher 
2642 University Avenue 
St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
Gavel of Delta Sigma Rho, The—, $1 
(free to members) 
Kenneth G. Hance, Editor 
School of Speech 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 
Greek Letter, The—4 
Official Publication, Pi Rho Zeta 
International 
C. W. Woodward, Exec. Secretary 
Box 259 
Burlington, Iowa 
*Key Reporter, The—4, 20c 
Published by Phi Beta Kappa for its 
membership 
Suzanne Walker, Editor 
415 First Avenue 
New York 10, New York 
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*Phi Delta Kappan, The—9, $3 
Rolfe Lanier Hunt, Editor 
Paul M. Cook, Business Manager 
2034 Ridge Road 
Homewood, Illinois 
Pi Lambda Theta Journal—4, $1.25 
Official Organ of Pi Lambda Theta 
(National Education Organization 
for Women) 
Helen B. Warrin, Editor 
81 Parkway East 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Social Science—4, $2 
Published for Pi Gamma Mu, the 
National Social Science Honor 
society 
Leroy Allen, Editor 
Southwestern College 
Winfield, Kansas 
Publisher: Social Science Publishing 
Co.; 1414 East Fourth Avenue, 
Winfield, Kansas 


20. HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCA. 
TION, AND SAFETY 


Action for Safety 
National Commission on Safety 
Education 
National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 
American Child—8, $2 
Florence Taylor, Editor 
National Child Labor Committee 
419 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
American Journal of Public Health and 
the Nation’s Health—12, $7.50 
C. E. A. Winslow, Editor 
1790 Broadway 
New York 19, New York 
Athletic Journal—10, $1.50 
The Athletic Journal Publishing 
Company 
John L. Griffith, Publisher 
6858 Glenwood Avenue 
Chicago 26, Illinois 
Eye Health and Safety News—4, Free 
Isobel Janowich, Editor 
National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, Inc. 
1790 Broadway 
New York 19, New York 
Health Digest—12, $2 
J. F. Montague, Editor 
104 East Fortieth Street 
New York 16, New York 
Hygeia—The Health Magazine — 12, 
$2.50 
Morris Fishbein, Editor 
American Medical Association 
535 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
~— Physical Education News—, 
1 
Illinois Association for Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation 
and Safety 
Norma M. Leavitt, Editor 
Illinois State Norma! University 
Normal, Illinois 
Journal of Physical Education—6, 
$1.50 
Physical Directors’ Society of the 
Y. M. C. A.’s of North America 
Archie G. Beck, Editor 
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y. M. C. A. of Chicago 
19 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
Journal of School Health—10, $1.75 
American School Health Association 
Charles H. Keene, Editor 
3335 Main Street 
Buffalo 14, New York 
Journal of Social Hygiene 
(see classification 30) 

Journal of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation—10, $3.50 

J. H. Perlmutter, Editor 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Journal of the Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges—6, $4 
Fred C. Zapffe, M.D., Secretary 

5 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 3, Illinois 

Life and Health—12, $2.75 
J. Wayne McFarland, Editor 
Review and Herald Publishing 

Association 
Takoma Park 
Washington 12, D. C. 

Medical Arts and Sciences—4, $2 
J. Wayne McFarland, House Editor 
Review and Herald Publishing 

Association 
Takoma Park 
Washington 12, D. C. 
New Mexico Health Council News- 
Letter—12, $1 
Lyle Saunders, Editor 
Box 54 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

News, The—4, $1 

Michigan Association for 
Physical Education, and 
tion 

King McCristal, Editor 

Jenison Field House 

Michigan State College 

East Lansing, Michigan 

News Bulletin—4, free 

Connecticut Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 
Raymond A. Snyder, Editor 
Willimantic State Teachers College 
Willimantic, Connecticut 
News Bulletin—9 
George W. Ayars, Editor 
State Director of Health and Physi- 
cal Education 

State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion 

Dover, Delaware 

News Bulletin—2, $1 

Missouri Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion 

Troy Hendricks, Editor 

Department of Physical Education 

University of Missouri 

Columbia, Missouri 

*News Exchange of Nutrition and 

Health Education—3, free 
Education Section, Public Services 
Department 
General Mills, Inc. 
400 Second Avenue, South 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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News Letter—3, free to members 
Alabama Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion 
Jessie R. Garrison, Secretary 
State Department of Education 
Montgomery, Alabama 
News Letter—4, free 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation Association 
James P. White, Editor 
D. C. Recreation Department 
3149 Sixteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington 10, D. C. 
News Letter—4, $1 
Louisiana Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreational Association 
Simon A. McNeely, Secretary 
State Department of Education 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
News Letter—2, $1 
New Jersey Association for Health 
and Physical Education 
Gerald A. Garafola, Editor 
Board of Education 
Newark 2, New Jersey 
News Letter—3, free 
Wisconsin Association for Health 
and Physical Education 
Florence Prybylowski, Editor 
2857 North Weil Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
Pennsylvania Journal for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation—, 


$1 
Charles W. Stoddart, Jr., Editor 
The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 
Physical Therapy Review—6, $4 
The American Physical Therapy 
Association 
Louise Reinecke, Editor 
4741 North Paulina Street 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
Public Health Nursing—i2, $4 
(Members $3) 
Mary Edwards Shaw, Editor 
National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing 
1790 Broadway 
New York 19, New York 
Public Health Reports—52, $4 
United States Public Health Service 
On sale by Superintendent of Docu- 
ai Government Printing Of- 
ce 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Public Safety—12, $3.25 
Frank Davin, Editor 
National Safety Council, Inc. 
20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Recreation—12, $3 
Howard Braucher, Editor 
National Recreation Association 
315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 
Research Quarterly—4, $3 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 
J. H. Perlmutter, Editor 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 


*Safety Education Magazine—9, $2.75 


Beatrice A. Beckett, Editor 
National Safety Council 


20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Scholastie Coach—10, $2 
G. Herbert McCracken, Publisher 
Owen Reed, Assoc. Publisher 
Herman Masin, Editor 
*Scholastic Corporation 
7 East Twelfth Street 
New York 3, New York 


21. HIGHER EDUCATION 


* Antioch Notes—9 


Irwin Inman, College Editor 
Antioch College 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 
Bulletin of the American Association 
of University Professors—4, $3 
Ralph E. Himstead, Editor 
1101 Connecticut Avenue, North- 
west 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Bulletin of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges—4, $3 ‘ 
Guy E. Snavely, Editor 
726 Jackson Place, Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 
College and University—4, $3 
Journal of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Ad- 
missions Officers 
William Craig Smyser, Editor 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 
Publication Office: 450 Ahnaip 
Street, Menasha, Wisconsin 


*College and University Bulletin—9, $3 


James L. McCaskill, Editor 
Department of Higher Education of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 
College Public Relations—9, $3 to non- 
members 
Official Publication of the American 
College Public Relations Associ- 
ation 
Francis Pray, Editor 
Union College 
Schenectady 8, New York 
Higher Education—18, 75c 
L. E. Blauch, f 
United States Office of Education 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Journal of Higher Education—9, $4 
R. H. Eckelberry, Editor 
*Bureau of Educational Research 
Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 
Journal of the American Association of 
University Women 
(see classification 10) 


*Junior College Journal—9, $3.50 


Dr. James W. Reynolds, Editor 

Box 1888 

The University of Texas 

Austin 12, Texas 

Publisher: American Association of 
Junior Colleges 

1201 Nineteenth Street, Northwest 

Washington 6, D. C. 


*North Central Association Quarterly— 


4, $3 

Harlan C. Koch, Editor 

Room 4019, University High School 
Building 
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University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

* Peabody Reflector, The—11, $3.50 
J. E. Windrow, Editor 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 

*Regional Action in Higher Education 
Board of Control for Southern Re- 

gional Education 

John E. Ivey, Jr., Director 
316 Peachtree Street, Northeast 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


22. INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion—10, $3 
John J. Metz, Editor 
Bruce Publishing Company 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Industrial Arts Teacher—5, $2 
American Industrial Arts Association 
D. Arthur Bricker, Exec. Secretary 
216 East Ninth Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
*School Shop—10, $2 
(For teachers of Industrial Educa- 
tion) 
Lawrence W. Prakken, Editor 
330 South State Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


23. LANGUAGE TEACHING 


Bulletin, The 
New England Modern Language 
Association 
Joseph Brown, Jr., Editor 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 
Classical Bulletin, The—6, $2 
Francis A. Preuss, Editor 
St. Louis University 
Florissant, Missouri 
Classical Journal—8, $3.50 
Norman J. DeWitt, Editor 
Washington University 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 
Classical Outlook, The—8, $1 
American Classical League 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 
Classical Weekly—27, $2 
Edward H. Heffner, Editor 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 
French Review—6, $2.50 
Helene Harvitt, Editor-in-chief 
American Association of Teachers 
French 
1309 Carroll Street 
Brooklyn, New York 
German Quarterly—4, $2 
American Association of Teachers of 
German 
Edwin H. Zeydel, Mng. Editor 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
* His pania—4, $3 
American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, Publish- 


ers 
Henry Grattan Doyle, Editor 
The George Washington University 
Washington 6, D. C. 
ltalica—4, $3 
American Association of Teachers of 
Italian 


Joseph G. Fucilla, Editor 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 
Language News—5, $1 
National Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers Associations 
Joseph Brown, Jr., Editor 
Box 792 
Storrs, Connecticut 
Le Petit Journal—i6, $1.50 (special 
rates to schools) 
Andre Humbert, Editor 
Published by Odyssey Press, Inc. 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
Modern Language Forum—4, $2 
Victor A. Oswald, Jr., Editor 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24, California 
Modern Language Journal—8, $2.50 
National Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers Associations 
Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 
Modern Language Notes—8, $5 
H. Carrington Lancaster, Editor 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Monatshefts Fur Deutschen Unterricht 
—8, $3 
R. O. Roseler, Editor 
87 Bascom Hall 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 
South Atlantic Bulletin—4, $1 
Official Organ of the South Atlantic 
Modern Language Association 
Sturgis E. Leavit, Editor 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
South Central Bulletin, The—3 
Official Organ of the South Central 
Modern Language Association 
R. M. Lumiansky, Editor 
Tulane University 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


24. LIBRARIES 


Abridged Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature—10 (Sold on the “‘serv- 
ice basis.’” Apply for rates.) 

H. W. Wilson Company 
950-972 University Avenue 
New York 52, New York 

American Library Association Bulletin 
—11 (Mailed regularly to mem- 
bers only. Single copies of news 
issues 25c each) 

M. Alice Dunlap, Editor 
John Mackenzie Cory, Exec. Secretary 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
Arkansas Libraries 
State Library Commission 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Arizona Librarian—4, $2 
Official Publication of the Arizona 
State Library Association 
Patricia Paylore, Editor 
University of Arizona Library 
Tucson, Arizona 


* Booklist, The—23, $5 


A Guide to Current Books 
Eileen Duggan, Editor 
American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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California—The Bulletin — $1 (mem. 
bership dues of $1.50 include sub. 
scription) 

School Library Association of Cali- 
fornia 
Marjorie Schramling, Editor 
Los Angeles High School 
4600 Olympic Boulevard 
Los Angeles 6, California 
California Library Association Bulletin 
Miss Marion Horton, Editor 
University of Southern California 
Post Office Box 345 
Los Angeles 6, California 
Catholic Library World, The—8, $5 
Official Organ of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association 
Laurence A. Leavey, Editor 
P. O. Box 25, Kingsbridge Station 
New York 63, New Yo 
College and Research Libraries—4, $3 
to members; $4 to others 
Official Organ of the Association of 
Colleges and Reference Library 
Association 
Maurice F. Tauber, Editor 
Professor, School of Library Service 
Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 
Colorado—Library Lens 
Colorado State Library 
Denver, Colorado 


Connecticut Library Association 
Bulletin 
Greenwich Library 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
D. C. Libraries—4, 60c 
District of Columbia Library 
Association 
Winifred Johnson, Editor 
2930 Macomb Street 
Washington 8, D. C. 
Education Index, an index to 150 edu- 
cational periodicals—10 
Dorothy Ross Carpenter, Editor 
H. W. Wilson Company, Publisher 
950-972 University Avenue 
New York 52, New York 
Georgia Ls. News Bulletin 
Georgia State Department of 
Education 
Textbook and Library Service 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Idaho—Library News Notes 
State Traveling Library 
Boise, Idaho 


*Illinois Libraries—10 


Helene H. Rogers, Editor 
Illinois State Library 
Springfield, Illinois 

Indiana News Noser—6, $1 
Organ of the Indiana School 

Librarians Association 

Esther V. Burrin, Editor 
State Department of Education 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 

Indiana—Library Occurrent—4 
Organ of Indiana State Library 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 

lowa Library Quarterly—A, 25¢ 
Blanche A. Smith, Editor 
Iowa State Traveling Library 
Historical Building 
Des Moines 19, Iowa 
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w Library Journal—4, $4 
av ablished the American Associ- 
ation of Law Libraries 
Harrison MacDonald, Editor 
New Mexico Law Library 
Supreme Court Building 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Library Journal—22, $6 
D. Melcher, Editor 
62 West Forty-fifth Street 
New York 19, New York 
Library Quarterly—4, $5 
Leon Carnovsky, Mng. Editor 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
Kansas Library Bulletin—4 
Kansas Traveling Libraries 
Commission 
Topeka, Kansas : 
Kentucky Library Association Bulletin 
Bernice Bell, Editor 
Public Library 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Louisiana Library Association Bulletin 
Margaret Herdman, Editor 
Library School, Louisiana State 
University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Maine Library Association Bulletin 
Southwest Harbor Library 
Southwest Harbor, Maine 
Maryland—Between Librarians 
Journal of the Maryland Library 
Association 
Harold L. Boisen, Editor 
Washington College 
Chestertown, Maryland 
Massachusetts Library Association 
Bulletin—4, $1 
Ralph A. Nason, Editor 
Cary Memorial Library 
Lexington 73, Massachusetts 
Minnesota Libraries—4 (Free to Min- 
nesota Libraries, Library Schools, 
and State Libraries) 
Library Division, Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Education 
369 State Office Building 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
Missouri—News Letter 
Missouri Library Commission 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
Montana Libraries—4 
Ellen Torgrimson, Secretary 
Montana State Library Commission 
Missoula, Montana 
Nebraska—NLA Bulletin 
Phyllis Bull, Editor 
University of Nebraska Library 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
New England School Library Associ- 
ation News Letter 
Windham High School Library 
Willimantic, Connecticut 
New Hampshire Library Association 
News Letter—4 
R. Keith Doms, Editor 
Public Library 
Concord, New Hampshire 
New Jersey Library Bulletin 
Bureau of Public and School Library 
Services 
Division of the State Library 
State House Annex 
Trenton 7, New Jersey 


New Mexico Library Bulletin—4, free 
Published by the State Library Com- 
mission, State Library Association, 
State Law Library 
Mrs. Irene S. Peck, Exec. Secretary 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
New York Library Association News 
Letter—3 
Janice E. Robinson, Editor 
c/o Grosvenor Library 
Buffalo 2, New York 
North Carolina Libraries—4 
North Carolina Library Association 
Lena Williams, Business Manager 
University of North Carolina Library 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Ohio Library Association News 
Bulletin—3, $1 
Ohio State Library 
Columbus, Ohio 
Ohio Library Trustee, The—4, $3.50 
The Ohio Library Trustees 
Association 
Frances G. Nunmaker, Editor 
1113 State Office Building 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
Pennsylvania Library Association 
Bulletin 
Herbert B. Anstaett, President 
Franklin and Marshall College 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
South Carolina Library Bulletin—4 
South Carolina Library Association 
and South Carolina Library Board 
1207 Calhoun Street 
Columbia 1, South Carolina 
South Dakota Library Bulletin—4 (free 
to libraries) 
Mercedes B. MacKay, Director and 
Secretary 
S. D. Free Library Commission 
Pierre, South Dakota 
Readers Guide to Periodical Literature, 
an index to 113 general period- 
icals. (Sold on the “service ba- 
sis.’ Apply to publishers for 
price.) 
Sarita Robinson, Editor 
H. W. Wilson Co., Publishers 
950-972 University Avenue 
New York 52, New York 
Special Libraries—10, $7 (outside 
U. S. A. $7.50) 
Alma C. Mitchill, Editor 
Special Libraries Association 
31 East Tenth Street 
New York 3, New York 
Subscription Books Bulletin—4, $2.50 
American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
Texas—News Notes 
Texas Library Association 
A. S. Gaylor, Jr., Editor 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 
Top of the News—4, $1 
American Library Association 
Marian C. Young, Editor 
Children’s Department 
Detroit Public Library 
Detroit, Michigan 
Utah Library Association News Letter 
Public Library 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Vermont—Bulletin 
Free Public Library Commission 
State Building 
Montpelier, Vermont 
Vertical File Service Catalog, a \ist of 
pamphlets; 11, and annual cumu- 
lation. (Sold on “service basis”; 
apply for rates) 
H. W. Wilson Company 
950-972 University Avenue 
New York 52, New York 
Virginia Library Bulletin 
occasionally—free 
Virginia State Library, Extension 
Division 
Ernestine Grafton, Editor 
Richmond, Virginia 
Washington—Library News Bulletin 
Washington State Library 
Olympia, Washington 
Wilson Library Bulletin—10, $2 
Marie D. Loizeaux, Editor 
950-972 University Avenue 
New York 52, New York 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin—t11, $1 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
Madison 2, Wisconsin 


25. MUSIC 


*Bulletin of the Music Teachers Na- 


tional Association—4, 50c 
Theodore M. Finney, Editor 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
Bulletin of the National Association 
of Schools of Music 
Burnet C. Tuthill, Secretary 
1822 Overton Park Avenue 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 


*Educational Music Magazine—4, $1.50 


Frank B. Cookson, Mng. Editor 
Educational Music Bureau, Inc 
30 East Adams Street 

Chicago 3, Illinois 


*Illinois Music Educator—S, 75c 


Official Publication of the Illinois 
Music Educators Association 

Thomas S. Richardson, Editor 

608 South Mathews Street 

Urbana, Illinois 


* Instrumentalist—S, $1.50 


Traugott Rohner and Raymond Carr, 
Editors 

425 Main Street 

Glen Ellyn, Illinois 


*Kansas Music Review 


Official Publication of the Kansas 
Music Educators Association 
1217 State Street 
Emporia, Kansas 
M. S. V. A. Journal—4, 50c 
Official Publication of the Michigan 
School Vocal Association 
Bess L. Hyde, Editor 
Office of the Board of Education 
Port Huren, Michigan 
Music Clubs Magazine—S, $1 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
Edith Behrens, Editor 
455 West Twenty-third Street 
New York 11, New York 


*Music Educators Journal—6, $2 


C. V. Buttelman, Mng. Editor 

Vanett Lawler, Asst. Mng. Editor 

Marguerite V. Hood, Chrm. of 
Editorial Board 
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Edward B. Birge, Chrm. Emeritus 
64 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 

Music Journal, The—6, $2 


Ennis Davis and Jean Tanner, Editors 


Lawrence Perry, Assoc. Editor 
RKO Building 
1270 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 20, New York 
Musical Quarterly, The—4, $4 
3 East Forty-third Street 
New York 17, New York 
*School Music News 
New York State School Music 
Association 
Frederic Fay Swift, Editor 
379 Main Street 
Oneonta, New York 
School Musician, The—10, $2 
Robert L. Shepherd, Editor and 
Publisher 
The School Musician Publishing 
Company 
28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Triad, The 
Official Publication of the Ohio 
Music Education Association 
Wade B. Fair, Editor 
New Concord, Ohio 
V. M. E. A. Notes—6, $1 


Official Publication of the Virginia 


Music Educators Association 


Mrs. Mary Kimsey Shuman, Editor 


407 North Twelfth Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


26. NEGRO EDUCATION 


* Broadcaster, The—4, $1 
Mrs. Mabel Crooks, Editor 
Tennessee Negro Education 
Association 
Tennessee A. and I. State College 
Nashville 8, Tennessee 
Bulletin—4, $1 
American Teachers Association 
State Teachers College 
Montgomery, Alabama 
* Journal of Education—4 
Missouri Teachers Association 
Harold M. Gray, Editor 
4566 Lewis Place 
St. Louis 13, Missouri 
Journal of Negro Education—4, $2.50 
Charles H. Thompson, Editor 
Bureau of Educational Research 
Howard University 
Washington 1, D. C. 
Journal of Negro History—4, $4 
The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, Inc. 
Carter G. Woodson, Editor 
1538 Ninth Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 
Journal of the Columbian Educational 
Association—1, $1 
Elinor R. Waller, Editor 
Morgan School 
Eighteenth and Champlain Streets, 
Northwest 
Washington 7, D. C. 
——s Colored Teachers Journal— 
4, $3 
George Longe, Editing Secretary 
1625 Milton Street 
New Orleans 19, Louisiana 


Negro College Quarterly—4, $1 
V. V. Oak, Editor 
Wilberforce University 
Post Office Box 4 
Wilberforce, Ohio 

Negro History Bulletin, The—9, $1 
The Association for the Study of 

Negro Life and History 

Carter G. Woodson, Mng. Editor 
1538 Ninth Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 


*Ouarterly Review of Higher Education 


Among Negroes—4, $2 
T. E. McKinney, Mng. Editor 
Johnson C. Smith University 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


*Virginia Education Bulletin—8, $2 


J. Rupert Picott, Editor 
Clay Street at Fourth 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


27. PAN AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Bulletin of the Pan American Union 
—12 (in three editions: English, 
$1.50; Spanish, $1; Portuguese, 


$1) 
Published by the Pan American 
Union 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Inter-American, The—12, $3 
John I. B. McCulloch, Publisher 
1625 Connecticut Avenue, Northwest 
Washington 9, D. C. 
Pan American, The—12, $2.50 (five 
or more student subscriptions $2) 
Magazine of the Americas 
Published by Famous Features 
Syndicate, Inc. 
Hal F. Lee, Editor 
1150 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 19, New York 


28. PARENT-TEACHER BULLETINS 


OF STATE ORGANIZATIONS 


* Alabama Information Bulletin for Par- 


ent-Teacher Associations 
Alabama Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 
Mrs. Fannie M. Nelson, Editor 
15 Adams Street 
Montgomery 4, Alabama 

Arkansas Parent-Teacher—10, 25c 

Arkansas Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

Mrs. Helen Woodhouse, Editor 

540 Donaghey Building 

Little Rock, Arkansas 

Arizona Teacher-Parent 
(see classification 2) 

California Parent-Teacher—11, $1 
Blanche Schiller Hook, Editor 
607 Occidental Life Building 
1151 South Broadway 
Los Angeles 15, California 

Colorado Parent-Teacher—12, 50c 
Mrs. R. J. Arnold, Editor 
2645 Irving Street 
Denver 11, Colorado 

Connecticut Parent-Teacher—10, 35c 
Mrs. Spencer B. Roesing, Editor 
Thomaston, Connecticut 

News Letter of the District of Co- 

lumbia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 
Mrs. James Talbert, Editor 
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3733 S Street, Southeast 
Washington 20, D. C. 

Florida Parent-Teacher—9, 35c 
Paul Shuler, Editor 
741 Royal Palm Court 
Orlando, Florida 

Georgia Parent-Teacher—8, 50c 
Mrs. Howard Jolly, Editor 
Jackson, Georgia 

Hawaii Educational Review 
(carries articles on parent-teacher 

work) 

Idaho Parent-Teacher—6, free 
Mrs. Vic Goertzen, Editor 
Twin Falls, Idaho 

Illinois Parent-Teacher—10, 35c 
Official Bulletin of Illinois Congress 

of Parents and Teachers 
Mrs. Paul Vannier, Editor 
Bluffs, Illinois 

Indiana Parent-Teacher—9, 50c 
Mrs. Charles E. Dare, Editor 
115 East Masterson Avenue 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 

lowa Parent-Teacher—9, 50c 
Mrs. Frank S. Root, Editor 
317 Shops Building 
Des Moines 10, Iowa 

Kansas Parent-Teacher—9, 51c 
Mrs. J. W. Oursler, Editor 
622 South Grove 
Wichita, Kansas 

Kentucky Parent-Teacher—9, 50c 
Mrs. Orel Fraley, Editor 
1509 Montgomery 
Ashland, Kentucky 

Louisiana Parent-Teacher—12, 25c 
Mrs. P. A. Blanchard, Editor 
4721 Perrier Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

Maine Parent-Teacher—10, 25c 
Mrs. Joseph Smith, Editor 
940 Washington Street 
Bath, Maine 

Maryland Congress of Parents and 

Teachers Bulletin—10, 50c 
Published in State Office 
1101 North Calvert Street 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Massachusetts Parent-Teacher Bulletin 
—10, 25c 
Mrs. Luther R. Putney, Editor 
31 Locust Avenue 
Lexington 73, Massachusetts 

Michigan Parent-Teacher—S, 50c 
Mrs. A. B. Morgan, Editor 
2221 Wyoming, Southwest 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

* Minnesota Parent-Teacher—9, 
Mrs. T. V. Price, Editor 
1364 Hewitt Avenue 
St. Paul 4, Minnesota 

Mississippi Parent-Teacher—9, 
Mrs. W. E. Riecken, Editor 
625 Broadway 
Jackson, Mississippi 

Missouri Parent-Teacher—9, 35c 
Mrs. Jean Paul Bradshaw, Editor 
405 Harwood Avenue 
Lebanon, Missouri 

Montana Parent-Teacher—8, 25c 
Mrs. W. G. Nelson, Editor 
910 West Diamond 
Butte, Montana 
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Nebraska Parent-Teacher 
Nebraska Congress of Parents and 
Teachers . 
Mrs. C. G. Schmidt, Editor 
2418 Hartman Avenue 
Omaha, Nebraska ; 
Nevada Parent-Teacher Bulletin 
Mrs. Doris Rake, Editor 
Davis Dam, Nevada 
New Hampshire Parent-Teacher 
Bulletin—6, 10c . 

Mrs. Carroll P. Reed, Editor 
North Conway, New Hampshire 
*New Jersey Parent-Teacher—10, 50c 
Mrs. Ralph E. Thomas, Editor 

70 Summit Avenue 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey 
New Mexico Parent-Teacher—S0c 
Mrs. Paul Reiter, Editor 
2304 West Candelaria 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
New York Parent-Teacher—10, 35c 
Mrs. Charles M. Eddy, Editor 
457 Seneca Road 
North Hornell, New York 
*North Carolina Parent-Teacher 
Bulletin—10, 50c 
Mrs. Dix Sarsfield, Editor 
Box 3215 
Charlotte 3, North Carolina 
North Dakota Parent-Teacher—25c 
Mrs. O. A. Selland, Editor 
1533 Broadway 
Fargo, North Dakota 
Ohio Parent-Teachers—10, 50c 
Mrs. George H. Tulk, Editor 
1195 East River Street 
Elyria, Ohio 
Oklahoma Parent-Teacher—9, 50c 
Mrs. A. F. Saddoris, Editor 
128 South Creek Street 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
Oregon Parent-Teacher—9, 50c 
Mrs. A. V. Plumridge, Editor 
5540 Southeast Hawthorne 
Boulevard 
Portland 15, Oregon 
Pennsylvania Parent-Teacher—10, 50c 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 
Room 15, Masonic Building 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island Parent-T eacher—8, 50c 
Mrs. Elmer Taylor, Editor 
72 Grandview Avenue 
Saylesville, Rhode Island 
South Carolina Parent-Teacher 
Mrs. R. E. Muckenfuss, Editor 
1510 Gervais Street 
Columbia, South Carolina 
South Dakota Parent-Teacher—5S, 25c 
Ralph O. Hillgren, Editor 
2021 South Phillips Avenue 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Tennessee Parent-Teacher—10, 25c 
Miss Emily Grantham, Editor 
110 Gallatin Road 
Nashville 6, Tennessee 
Texas Parent Teacher, The—12, 50c 
Mrs. Margetta Jung, Editor 
408 West Eleventh Street 
Austin 21, Texas 
Utah Parent-Teacher Bulletin, The— 
9, 25c 
Mrs. George R. Bollschweiler, Editor 
825 Kensington Avenue 


Salt Lake City 5, Utah , 
Vermont Parent-Teacher Bulletin—s, 
25c 
Mrs. W. W. Griffin, Editor 
Castleton, Vermont 
Virginia Bulletin, The—of the Co- 
operative Education Association— 
10, 50c 
Virginia Branch of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Abner Robertson, Exec. Director 
16% North Ninth Street 
Richmond, Virginia 
Washington Parent-Teacher—10, 50c 
Washington Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Inc., Publishers 
Provident Building 
Takoma 2, Washington 
West Virginia Parent-Teacher, The— 
10, 25¢ 
West Virginia Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 
Mrs. J. W. Lively, Editor 
145 Seventh Avenue 
South Charleston 3, West Virginia 
Wisconsin Parent-T eacher—9, 50c 
119 Monona Avenue 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 
Wyoming Parent-Teacher 
Mrs. C. C. Browning, Editor 
2221 Maxwell 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


29. POETRY 


American Poetry Magazine—6, $2 
Clara Catherine Prince, Editor 
1764 North Eighty-third Street 
Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin 

Kaleidograph, A National Magazine 

of Poetry—12, $2 
Whitney Montgomery and Vaida 
Stewart Montgomery, Editors 
624 North Vernon Avenue 
Dallas 8, Texas 

Lantern, The—4, $1.50 

C. B. McAllister, Editor and 
Publisher 

62 Montague Street 

Brooklyn 2, New York 

Lyric, The—4, $1 
Leigh Hanes, Editor 
Box 2552 
Roanoke, Virginia 


30. PSYCHOLOGY AND MENTAL 
HYGIENE 
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Journal of Applied Psychology—6, $6 
Donald G. Paterson, Editor 


Published by American Psychologi- 
cal Association, Inc. 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, North- 
west 
Washington 5, D. C. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology—6, 
$5 to non-members 
Published by American Psychological 
Association, Inc. 
Laurance F. Shaffer, Editor 
525 West 120th Street 
New York 27, New York 
re of Educational Psychology—s8, 


Warwick and York, Publishers 
10 East Center Street 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Journal of Exceptional Children 
(see classification 18) 
Journal of Experimental Psychology— 
—6, $7 
Francis W. Irwin, Acting Editor 
American Psychological Association 
Publication Office, Northwestern 
University 
Evanston, Illinois 
Journal of General Psychology—4, $14 
Carl Murchison and Associates, 
Editors 
The Journal Press 
Provincetown, Massachusetts 
Journal of Genetic Psychology—4, $14 
Carl Murchison and Associates, 
Editors 
The Journal Press 
Provincetown, Massachusetts 
Journal of Social Hygiene—9, $3 
Jean B. Pinney, Editor 
American Social Hygiene Association 
1790 Broadway 
New York 19, New York 
Journal of Social Issues—4, $2.50 (Stu- 
sy subscriptions, five or more, 
2 
Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues 
Editorial Address: Ronald Lippitt 
Research Center for Group Dynamics 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Journal of Social Psychology—4, $14 
Carl Murchison and Associates, 
Editors 
The Journal Press 
Provincetown, Massachusetts 


American Journal of Psychology—4, *Mental Hygiene—4, $5 


$6.50 
Madison Bentley, Karl M. Dallen- 
bach, Edwin C. Boring, Editors 
Cornell eee 
Ithaca, New Yor 


Genetic Psychology Monographs—, 
$14 


Carl Murchison and Associates, 
Editors 

The Journal Press 

Provincetown, Massachusetts 

Journal Abnormal and Social 

Psychology—4, $5 

Gordon W. Allport, Editor 

American Psychological Association 

Publications Office, Northwestern 
University 

Evanston, Illinois 


National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene 
1790 Broadway 
New York 19, New York 
Psychological Abstracts—13, $7 
C. M. Louttit, Editor 
Editorial Office: University of 
Illinois 
1209 West Illinois Street 
Urbana, Illinois 
Publications Office: 1515 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 
Psychological Bulletin—6, $7 
Lyle H. Lanier, Editor 
Department of Psychology 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 





Publisher: American Psychological 
Association, 1515 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Northwest, Washington 
ac 

Psychological Monographs—$6 

John F. Dashiell, Editor 

American Psychological Association 

Publications Office, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 

Psychological Review—6, $5.50 

Herbert S. Langfeld, Editor 

American Psychological Association 

Publications Office, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 

*Undersianding the Child—4, $1 

W. Carson Ryan, Editor 

University of North Carolina 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Published by National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York, New York 


31. RADIO 


* Around the Radio Circuit—4, $1 
School Broadcast Conference 
George Jennings, Editor 
228 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

*Journal of the Association for Educa- 

tion by Radio, The—9, $3 

Tracy F. Tyler, Editor 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

George Jennings, Business Manager 

228 North LaSalle 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

*NAB Member Service—52, $60 (to 

non-members ) 

The National Association of Broad- 
casters 

1771 N Street, Northwest 

Washington 6, D. C. 

News Letter, The—8 
Edgar Dale and Hazel Gibbony, 
Editors 
Bureau of Educational Research 
Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 

On the Dial—10, free 
Published by National Broadcasting 

Company, Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 


32. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


*Catholic Educational Review—10, $3 
Rev. Joseph A. Gorham, Editor 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 

Catholic School Journal—i0, $3 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Ph.D., Editor 
Bruce Publishing Company 
400 North Broadway 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 

*Christian Education—4, $2 
Bernard J. Mulder, Editor 
National Protestant Council on 

Higher Education 
808 Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 

*Christian Education Magazine—5 
Boyd M. McKeown, Editor 
Division of Educational Institutions 
The Board of Education of The 

Methodist Church 


810 Broadway 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 
Information Service—43, $2.50 


Department of Research and Educa- 


tion 


Federal Council of the Churches of 


Christ in America 

297 Fourth Avenue 

New York 10, New York 

International Journal of Religious 

Education—11, $2.50 

Lillian Williams, Mng. Editor 

International Council of Religious 
Education 

206 South Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 4, Illinois 


*lutheran Education—10, $2.50 


Official Organ of the Lutheran 

Church-Missouri Synod 
Theodore Kuehnert, Editor 
Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Illinois 


*Proceedings and Bulletins—4, $1.75 


National Catholic Educational 
Association 

1312 Massachusetts Avenue, North- 
west 

Washington 5, D. C. 

Religious Education—6, $3.50 

Leonard A. Stidley, Editor 

Religious Education Association 

20 West Jackson Boulevard 

Chicago 4, Illinois 


33. RESEARCH 


American Speech 
(see classification 39) 
Baltimore Bulletin of Education 
(see classification 6) 


*Educational Research Bulletin—9 


R. H. Eckelberry, Editor 
*Bureau of Educational Research 
Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 

Educational Research Service Circulars 

Published as a part of the Educa- 
tional Research Service, Annual 
subscription $35. A joint service 
of the American Association of 
School Administrators and the Re- 
search Division of the National 
Education Association 

1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest 

Washington 6, D. C. 

Journal of Educational Research—9, $4 
A. S. Barr, Chrm., Editorial Board 
Professor of Education 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Publisher: Dembar Publications, 

Inc., 114 South Carroll Street, 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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3518 University Avenue 
Los Angeles 7, California 
News Exchange of Nutrition and 
Health Education 
(see classification 20) 
North Central Association Quarterly 
(see classification 21) 
Pittsburgh Schools 
(see classification 6) 
Research Bulletin of the National Edu- 
cation Association—4, $2 
Research Division, National Educa- 
tion Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Research News—4 
Rockwell D. Hunt, Editor 
Graduate School 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, California 
Research Quarterly 
(see classification 20) 


*Review of Educational Research—5, $5 


American Educational Research 
Association 

1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest 

Washington 6, D. C. 

Harry A. Green, Chairman and 
Editor 

State University of Iowa 

Iowa City, Iowa 


34. RURAL EDUCATION 


Ace, The 
Official Publication of the American 
Association of Agricultural Col- 
lege Editors 
Louis Franke, Editor 
Texas A. & M. College 
College Station, Texas 
Agricultural Education Magazine, The 
—12, $1.50 
W. Howard Martin, Editor 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 
Publisher: Interstate Printers 
Publishers 
Danville, Illinois 
Agricultural Leaders’ Digest—10, $2 
(free to extension workers and 
vocational teachers of agriculture 
and home economics) 
C. L. Mast, Jr., Editor and Publisher 
139 North Clark Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
American Farm Youth, The—9, $1 
Robert Romack, Mng. Editor 
American Farm Youth Publishing 
Co 


and 


Jackson at Van Buren Street 
Danville, Illinois 


Official Organ of the Michigan Rural 


Journal of Experimental Education—4 *Appleblossom, The—18 
$5 


A. S. Barr, Chrm., Editorial Board 

Professor Education 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison, Wisconsin 

Publisher: Dembar Publications, 
Inc., 114 S. Carroll Street, 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 

Journal of Sociology and Social 

Research—6, $3.50 

Emory S. Bogardus, Editor 

University of Southern California 


Teachers Association and of the 
Michigan Rural School Board As- 
sociation 

Ester Streeter, Editor 

Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion 

Mount Pleasant, Michigan 

Florida Future Farmer—3 

Published by the Florida Association 
of Future Farmers of America 

Tallahassee, Florida 





EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES OF THE WORLD 


leaner—4 
oF E. Stonecipher, Director, Rural 


Education and Extension 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Pittsburg, Kansas 
Louisiana Future Farmer, The—12 
Louisiana Association of Future 
Farmers d 
W. J. Parent, Editor 
State Department of Education 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
National 4-H News—12, $1; 3 years 
$2.25 
Published by the National Commit- 
tee on Boys and Girls Club Work, 


Inc. 
Guy L. Noble, Director; Leslie E. 
Troeger, Editor 
59 East Van Buren Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
Rural Educator, The—6, 75c 
Mary A. Guhin, Editor 
Published by Hub City School Sup- 
ply Company 
20 Third Avenue, Southeast 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 
*Rural Sociology—4, $3.50 
C. Horace Hamilton, Mng. Editor 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


35. SCIENCE, NATURAL 
RESOURCES AND 
MATHEMATICS 


*American Biology Teacher—8, $2.50 
John Breukelman, Editor 
State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 
The National Association of Biology 
Teachers 
John P. Harrold, Secretary-Treasurer 
110 East Hines Street 
Midland, Michigan 
American Journal of Physics—9, $6 
Published for the American Asso- 
ciation of Physics Teachers by the 
American Institute of Physics 
Thomas H. Osgood, Editor 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 
American Mathematics Monthly, The 
—10, $5 
C. V. Newsom, Editor-in-chief 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 
American Statistician, The—6, $1.50 
American Statistician Association 
1603 K Street, Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 
*Audubon Junior Club News 
Dorothy A. Treat, Editor 
National Audubon Society 
1000 Fifth Avenue 
New York 28, New York 
*Audubon Magazine—6, $2.50 
Kenneth D. Morrison, Editor 
Editorial Office: 1000 Fifth Avenue 
New York 28, New York 
Biometrics—4, $4 
The Biometrics Section, American 
Statistical Association 
Gertrude Cox, Chairman, Editorial 
Board 
Institute of Statistics 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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National Parks Magazine—4 (schools 
and public libraries $2; member- 
ship $3) 

Devereux Butcher, Editor 
Executive Secretary, National Parks 
Association 
1214 Sixteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Natural History—10, $5 
Published by the American Museum 
of Natural History 
Edward M. Weyer, Jr., Editor 
Seventy-ninth Street at Central Park 
West 
New York 24, New York 
Nature Magazine—10, $4 
Richard W. Westwood, Editor 
American Nature Association 
1214 Sixteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 
noe Mechanics Magazine—12, 
2.50 
H. H. Windsor, Jr., Editor 
R. M. Grant, Mng. Editor 
200 East Ontario Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
Popular Science Monthly 
High School Edition—September- 
June, 10 or more per month @ 
20c per copy 
Godfrey Hammond, Publisher 
353 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 
School Science and Mathematics—9, 
$3.50 
Glen W. Warner, Editor 
7633 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
Science—S2, $7.50 
Beth Wilson, Exec. Editor 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, North- 
west 
Washington 5, D. C. 
*Science Classroom 
(discontinued ) 
Science Counselor, The—A, $2 
Hugh C. Muldoon, Editor 
Duquesne University 
901 Vickroy Street 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Science Education—S, $4 
Clarence M. Pruitt, Editor 
College Station 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Publication Office: 374 Broadway 
Albany 7, New York 
*Science News Letter—52, $5.50 
Published by Science Service 
Watson Davis, Editor 
1719 N Street, Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Science Teachers Bulletin, The—2, 75c 
Official Publication of the New York 
State Science Teachers Association 
Victor E. Schmidt, Editor 
Fernow Hall 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 
*Science Teacher, The—6, $3 
National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion 
Robert H. Carleton, Editor 
Mrs. Mary Ellen Brain, Mng. Editor 


Bulletin—6 
Proceedings—6 (subscription $11 for 
combination of above) 
American Mathematical Society 
531 West 116th Street 
New York 27, New York 

Chemistry—9, $2.50 
Published by Science Service 
Watson and Helen M. Davis, Editors 
1719 N Street, Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 

* Journal of Chemical Education—12, $3 
Norris W. Rakestraw, Editor 
Harvey F. Mack, Business Manager 
Editorial Office: Scripps Institution, 

La Jolla, California 
Business and Publication Offices: 
Twentieth and Northampton 
Streets, Easton, Pennsylvania 
hom of Engineering Education—10, 


3 

Publication Committee of Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation 

F. L. Bishop, Editor 

University of Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Journal of the American Statistical 

Association—4, $8 

William G. Cochran, Technical 
Editor 

1603 K Street, Northwest 

Washington 6, D. C. 

Journal of Heredity, The—12, $5 
American Genetic Association 
Robert C. Cook, Mng. Editor 
1507 M Street, Northwest 
Washington 5, D. C. 

— Natural History Magazine—12, 

1.50 
Published by the American Museum 
of Natural History 
Dorothy Lee Edwards, Editor 
Seventy-ninth Street at Central Park 
West 
New York 24, New York 

Land, The—, $5 : 

Published by Friends of the Land 
Russell Lord, Editor 

1368 North High Street 
Columbus 1, Ohio 

Land Letter, The—4, $5 
Published by Friends of the Land 
Russell Lord, Editor 
1368 North High Street 
Columbus 1, Ohio 

Living Wilderness, The—, $1 
Published by the Wilderness Society 
Howard Zahniser, Editor 
1840 Mintwood Place, Northwest 
Washington 9, D. C. 

Mathematical Reviews—11, $20 
American Mathematical Society 
531 West 116th Street 
New York 27, New York 

Mathematics Teacher—8, $3 
Dr. E. H. C. Hildebrandt, Editor 
212 Lunt Building 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 
H. W. Charlesworth, Business 

Manager 
National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Scientific American—12, $5 
Gerard Piel, Editor 
Scientific American, Inc. 
24 West Fortieth Street 
New York 18, New York 
Teaching Scientist—4, $1 
Federation of Science Teachers As- 
sociations of New York 
Thomas G. Lawrence, Editor 
Walton High School 
Reservoir Avenue and 196th Street 
Bronx, New York, New York 
Transactions—2 volumes, $6 each 
American Mathematical Society 
531 West 116th Street 
New York 27, New York 


36. SECONDARY EDUCATION 


*Bulletin of the Michigan Secondary 
School Association 
Roland C. Faunce, Editor 
Wayne University 
Detroit 1, Michigan 
Bulletin, The 
Official Publication of the Massa- 
chusetts High School Principals 
Association 
Samuel M. Graves, Chairman, Bul- 
letin Committee 
Attleboro High School 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 
Bulletin, The—4 
Wisconsin Association of Secondary 
School Principals 
A. A. Ritchay, Editor 
Lincoln High School 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 
*California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation—8, $3 
Frank W. Thomas, Editor 
California Society of Secondary 
Education 
Haviland Hall 
Berkeley 4, California 
Clearing House, The—A Journal for 
Modern Junior and Senior High 
School Faculties—9, $4 (former- 
ly Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House) 
Forrest E. Long, Editor 
207 Fourth Avenue 
New York 3, New York 
Publisher: Inor Publishing Company 
(same address) 
*High School Journal—8, $2 
W. Carson Ryan, Editor 
School of Education 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Junior College Journal 
(see classification 21) 
North Central Association Quarterly 
(see classification 21) 
School Activities 
(see classification 38) 
*School Review—9, $4.50 
Nelson B. Henry, Secretary, Editorial 
Committee 
Department of Education Public- 
ations 
University of Chicago Press 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


*Secondary Education—4, $1 
Hardy R. Finch, Editor 
Box 303 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


37. SOCIAL STUDIES 


American Economic Review—5, $5 
Paul T. Homan, Managing Editor 
Hall of Government 
George Washington University 
Washington 6, D. C. 

American Journal of Sociology—6 (To 
members of the American Socio- 
logical Society, $3.50; to students, 
$3) 

Herbert Blumer, Editor 
University of Chicago 

1126 East Fifty-ninth Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 

American Sociological Review—6 
(Subscription rate $5; library 
$5) 

Official Journal of the American 
Sociological Society 

Maurice R. Davie, Editor 

133 Hall of Graduate Studies 

Yale University 

New Haven, Connecticut 

Matilda White Riley, Exec. Officer 

427 West 117th Street 

New York 27, New York 

ATSS Bulletin—9, $1 

Association of Teachers of the Social 
Studies in the City of New York 

Fred Jacobson, Editor 

Newtown High School 

Elmhurst, New York 

Bulletin, The 

North Carolina Council for the 
Social Studies 

John E. Ivey, Editor 

University of North Carolina 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Citizenship Journal, The—3, $1 

New York State Council for the 
Social Studies 

Edith E. Starratt, Editor 

Sherburne Central School 

Sherburne, New York 

Civic Leader, The—30, $1.20 (free to 
teachers having club subscriptions 
to The American Observer, the 
Weekly News Review, or The 
Junior Review 

William J. Shorrock, Editor 
*Civic Education Service, Inc. 
1733 K Street, Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Common Ground—4, $2 

Published by the Common Council 
for American Unity 

M. Margaret Anderson, Editor 

20 West Fortieth Street 

New York 18, New York 

Economic Geography—4, $5 
W. Elmer Ekblaw, Editor 
Clark University 
Worcester, Massachusetts 

fous of Educational Sociology—9, 

3 
E. George Payne, Editor-in-chief 
32 Washington Place 
New York 3, New York 
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Journal of Geography—9, $3 
George J. Miller, Editor 
National Council of Geography 

Teachers 
Indiana acai | 
Bloomington, Indiana 

Missouri Social Studies Bulletin—s, $1 

The Missouri Council for the Social 
Studies 

W. Francis English, Editor 

Department of History 

University of Missouri 

Columbia, Missouri 


Nation, The—52, $7 
Freda Kirchwey, Editor and 
Publisher 
20 Vesey Street 
New York 7, New York 


National Geographic Magazine—12, $5 
Educational subscription to schools, 
libraries, etc., $4.25 
Gilbert Grosvenor, Editor 
Washington, D. C. 
New England Social Studies Bulletin, 
The, $1 
The New England Association of 
Social Studies Teachers 
Phillips E. Wilson, Editor 
Phillips Exeter Academy 
Exeter, New Hampshire 


“New Republic, The—52, $6 
Michael Straight, Editor 
40 East Forty-ninth Street 
New York 17, New York 

Social Education—8, $3 
Journal of the National Council for 

the Social Studies 

Lewis Paul Todd, Editor 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Social Forces—4, $5 
Howard W. Odum, Editor 
Katharine Jocher, Mng. Editor 
University of North Carolina Press 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Social Science 
(see classification 19) 
Social Studies, The—8, $2.50 (former- 
ly Historical Outlook) 
Arthur C. Bining, Editor 
809-811 North Nineteenth Street 
Philadelphia 30, Pennsylvania 
Social Studies Topics—2, $1 
Connecticut Social Studies Teachers 
Association 
Ruth O. M. Anderson, Editor 
Norwich Free Academy 
Norwich, Connecticut 
Survey Midmonthly—1i2, $4 
Survey Graphic—12, $4 
Survey Midmonthly and Survey 
Graphic—24, $6 
Paul Kellogg, Editor 
Beulah Amidon, Educational Editor 
112 East Nineteenth Street 
New York 3, New York 
*World News of the Week—S2, $21 
L. T. Kreutzig, Editor 
Vincent J. Crane, Director of 
Circulation 
News Map of the Week, Inc. 
1512 Orleans Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 








3g. SPECIAL SCHOOLS, CLASSES, 
OR FIELDS 


eanpcline Detroit Bureau of Co- 


operative School Studies 
60 Farnsworth Street 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
After Hours—4, $1 4 
Harry Minkoff, Editor 
221 Brooklyn Avenue 
Brooklyn 13, New York 
Allied Youth, The—11, $1 
W. Roy Breg, Publisher 
Mary Ann Kenner, Assoc. Editor 
1709 M Street, Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical 
Education 
Published by the American Associ- 
ation of Colleges of Pharmacy 
Rufus A. Lyman, Editor 
1649 South Twenty-first Street 
Lincoln 2, Nebraska 
American Junior Red Cross News—8, 
50c 
Mrs. Lois Johnson, Editor 
American Red Cross 
Washington 13, D. C. 
* Applied Economics—6, free to 
educators 
Published under sponsorship of the 
Committee on Study and Stand- 
ards, American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education for 
the improvement of living condi- 
tions through the schools 
Richmond Page, Editor 
280 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
*AYH Knapsack 
American Youth Hostels 
Elizabeth L. Wadsworth, Editor 
6 East Thirty-ninth Street 
New York 16, New York 
Boys’ Club Bulletin—, free 
Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc. 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
Bulletin, The 
Commission for International Edu- 
cational Reconstruction 
(discontinued ) 
Bulletins—$1 
National Council on Work-Study- 
Play Activities 
J. W. Standley, Secretary 
Seventeenth Avenue and Taney Street 
Gary, Indiana 
Camping Magazine, The—9, $2.50 
Official Journal of the American 
Camping Association, Inc. 
Thelma Patterson, Exec. Secretary 
American Camping Association 
343 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cerebral Palsy Review—12, $2 
Thadine Hedges Maytum, Editor 
Institute of Logopedics 
2400 Jardine Drive 
Wichita 14, Kansas 
Chicago’s Schools—S, $1 
Official Organ of the Citizens 
Schools Committee 
Mrs. A. F. Mirrielees, Editor 
506 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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ee Educational Forum—4, 
ree 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
Educator's Washington Dispatch—24, 
$15 
A. C. Croft 
527 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
Exchange 
Metropolitan School Study Council 
525 West 120th Street 
New York 27, New York 
Extending Education 
National Camp, Life Camps, Inc. 
L. B. Sharp, Editor 
369 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
Geographic School Bulletins—30, 25c 
Issued by National Geographic 
Society 
Washington, D. C. 
Girl Scout Leader—9, $1 in U. S. A.; 
$1.50 elsewhere 
Publications Section 
Girl Scouts of the U. S. A. 
155 East Forty-fourth Street 
New York 17, New York 
*Gopher Historian 
Polly Canfield, Editor 
Minnesota Historical Association 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
Indian Education—15, free on request 
Willard W. Beatty, Editor 
Director of Indian Education 
United States Bureau of Indian 
Affairs 
Department of the Interior 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Indian Leader—16, 50c 
Solon G. Ayers, Superintendent 
J. Edward Fitzsimmons, Manager 
Haskell Institute, Government Train- 
ing School for Indians 
Lawrence, Kansas 
Indian School Journal—36, 50c 
L. E. Correll, Editor 
Chilocco Indian Agricultural School 
Chilocco, Oklahoma 
Journal of Rehabilitation—6, $2 
Official Organ of the National Re- 
habilitation Association, Inc. 
Ruth Grant, Editor 
1114 Fifty-sixth Street 
Des Moines 11, Iowa 
Journal of Southeastern Research, The 
—4, $5 
Southeastern Research Institute, Inc. 
H. McKinley Conway, Jr., Editor 
5009 Peachtree Street 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Junior Red Cross Journal—8, $1 
Mrs. Lois Johnson, Editor 
American Red Cross 
Washington 13, D. C. 
National League of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions Bulletin—2 
Marcella Schneider, Secretary 
3035 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin 
* National Secretary—3, $1 
Published by the National Associa- 
tion of School Secretaries 
Frances E. Rosenthal, Editor 
Board of Education 








228 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Nesdec News 
New England School Development 
Council 
Peabody House 
13 Kirkland Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


*News Bulletin—3 
Hilda Maehling, Editor 
Department of Classroom Teachers 

of the National Education Asso- 
ciation 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 

*On the Record 

( Discontinued) 
Our Dumb Animals—12, $1.50 

Published by the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals and the American Hu- 
mane Education Soci 

William A. Swallow, Editor 

180 Longwood Avenue 

Boston 15, Massachusetts 

*Plays—8, $3 

(The Drama Magazine for Young 
People) 

A. S. Burack, Editor 

8 Arlington Street 

Boston 16, Massachusetts 

*Public and Education, The—12, 50c 
Belmont Farley, Editor 
National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 

*Public and the Schools, The—9 
Public Education Association 
Frederick C. McLaughlin, Director 
20 West Fortieth Street 
New York 18, New York 

Public School Digest, The 
Tri-State Area School Study Council 
2728 Cathedral of Learning 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 

*Public Welfare in Ohio Today—i2 
Ohio Department of Public Welfare 
Mrs. Marjorie Watson, Chief 
Mental Hygiene Information Service 
Room 1206, State Office Building 
Columbus 16, Ohio 

* Reporter, The 
Central New York School Study 

Council 
Richard C. Lonsdale, Editor 
219 Slocum Hall, College Place 
Syracuse 10, New York 

School Activities—9, $3 

The National Extra-Curricular 
Magazine 

Harry C. McKown, Editor 

1515 Lane Street 

Topeka, Kansas 

Scouting (Official Magazine for Scout 

Leaders )—11, $1 

Lorne W. Barclay, National Director 
of Publications, Editor 

Lex R. Lucas, Mng. Editor 

George W. Goddard, Jr., Art 
Director 

National Council, Boy Scouts of 
America 

2 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 
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Bulletin of the School of Education—6 
W. W. Wright, Editor 
Division of Research and Field 
Services 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 
*College of Education Record—6 
Francis F. Powers, Chairman, Edi- 
torial Board 
John E. Corbally, Mng. Editor 
Bureau of Educational Research and 
School Service 
College of Education 
University of Washington 
Seattle 5, Washington 
Education Today—4 
Published by the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Colleges 
Mrs. G. M. Hall, Editor 
100 East Edwards Street 
Springfield, Illinois 
*Educational Leader, The—2 
William T. Bawden, Editor 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Pittsburg, Kansas 
Educational Outlook—4, $2.50 
J. H. Minnick, Editor 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 
Harvard Educational Review 
(see classification 1) 

*Illinois State Normal University Bul- 
letin—6 (Limited supply avail- 
able on complimentary basis) 

Florence E. Teager, Chairman, Edi- 
torial Committee 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 
Madison Quarterly, The—4, $1 
Conrad T. Logan, Editor 
Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
News Magazine—4, $1 
Elmer H. Wilds, Editor 
Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
*News of the Month 
University of Oklahoma 
Stewart Harral, Editor 
Norman, Oklahoma 
*Peabody Journal of Education—6, $3 
A. L. Crabb, Editor 
Bessie Harris, Exec. Secretary 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 
School and University—A, Free 
College of Education 
University of Colorado 
Room 111W, Arts Building 
Boulder, Colorado 
School of Education Bulletin—8 
J. B. Edmonson, Chairman, Editorial 
Board 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
*School of Education Record—9 
A. V. Overn, Editor 
University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 
*School Progress—4 
Donald B. Youel, Editor 
State Teachers College 
Mankato, Minnesota 


*Social Legislation Information Service 
—50, $15 
Bernard Locker, Editor 
1346 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Topics of the Month—12, $2.50; for- 
eign $3 
Economic Service Agency 
E. C. Shlifer, Manager 
1603 K Street, Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Writer's Monthly, The—12, $2.50 
Victoria E. Wiegand, Assoc. Editor 
29 Worthington Street 
Springfield 3, Massachusetts 

*Youth Leaders Digest—9, $3 
Published by Youth Service, Inc. 
Ben Solomon, Editor 
Putnam Valley, New York 


39. SPEECH EDUCATION 


American Speech—4, $4 
William Cabell Greet, Editor 
Philosophy Hall 
Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 
*Quarterly Journal of Speech, The—, 
$3.50 
H. F. Harding, Editor 
Speech Association of America 
Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 
Rostrum, The—9, 50c 
Official Publication of the National 
Forensic League 
Bruno E. Jacob, Editor 
Ripon College 
Ripon, Wisconsin 
Southern Speech Bulletin, The—, 
$1.50 
The Southern Speech Association 
Claude L. Shaver, Editor 
Louisiana State University 
University, Louisiana 
Speaker, The—4, $1 
Published by Tau Kappa Alpha with 
the cooperation of Phi Rho Pi 
Lionel Crocker, Editor 
Denison University 
Granville, Ohio 
Western Speech—4, $2 
Official Publication of the Western 
Speech Association 
Norman Freestone, Editor 
Occidental College 
Los Angeles 41, California 


40. SUPERVISION OF 
INSTRUCTION 


Educational Administration and Super- 
vision—8, $4.50 
Warwick and York, Publishers 
10 East Center Street 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Educational Leadership 
(see classification 15) 


41. TEACHER EDUCATION 


*Bulletin of the Bureau of School Serv- 
ice—4, 50c per copy 
Joseph A. Williams, Editor 
College of Education 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington 29, Kentucky 
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Teacher Education—4 (Limited supply 
available on complimentary basis) 
Florence E. Teager, Chairman, Edj- 
torial Committee 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 
Teachers College Bulletin—4 
Arthur F. Nicholson, Public Rela. 
tions Director 
State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 
*Teachers College Journal—6, Free 
Charles Hardaway, Editor 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
*Teachers College Record—8, $3 
M. R. Brunstetter, Editor 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
525 West 120th Street 
New York 27, New York 


42. VISUAL EDUCATION 


Audio-Visual Guide—9, $3 
Educational and Recreational Guides, 
Inc. 
William Lewin, Editor and Publisher 
1630 Springfield Avenue 
Maplewood, New Jersey 
Business Screen Magazine—$} 
O. H. Coelln, Publisher 
150 East Superior Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
Coronews 
(discontinued ) 
*Educational Focus, The—3, Free to 
science teachers 
Published by the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company 
619 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 2, New York 
Educational Screen—10, $3 
Official Organ of the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction of the 
National Education Association 
Paul C. Reed, Editor 
June N. Sark, Assoc. Editor 
64 East Lake Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Film News—10, $2.50 domestic; $3.50 
foreign 
Rohama Lee, Editor 
Published by Sairlee Enterprises Inc. 
112 West Forty-eighth Street 
New York 19, New York 
News Letter—4, Free 
Audio-Visual Association of Cali- 
fornia 
William N. Allen, Editor 
San Bernardino County Schools 
San Bernardino, California 
*See and Hear—9, $3 
The National Magazine of Audio- 
Visual Education 
O. H. Coeiln, Publisher 
150 East Superior Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
*Visual Review—1, Free 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 East Ohio Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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43. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 
GUIDANCE, AND HOME- 
MAKING 


* American Vocational Journal—l0 — 
Official Publication of the American 
Vocational Association (subscrip- 
tion included in $3 individual and 
$2 affiliated membership fees. Li- 
brary or school subscription $2) 
L. H. Dennis, Editor-in-chief 
1010 Vermont Avenue, Northwest 
Washington 5, D. C. 
Edison Voice Writing Educator 
School Department 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
West Orange, New Jersey 
Employment Security Review—12, 
$1.50 
Mary Frances Ward, Editor 
Bureau of Employment Security 
United States Department of Labor 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Forecast for Home Economists—10, $3 
Sigana Earle, Editor 
The Forecast Publishing Co. 
6 East Thirty-ninth Street 
New York 16, New York 
*Graphic Arts Education—4 
Fred J. Hartman, Educ. Director 
National Graphic Arts Education 
Association 
412 National Savings and Trust 
Building 
719 Fifteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington 5, D. C. 
Guidance Index—9, $4 
*Published by Science Research 
Associates 
Gwendolyn Calhoun, Mng. Editor 
228 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Guidance Newsletter—9, $1 
*Published by Science Research As- 
sociates, Inc. 
Lyle M. Spencer, Exec. Editor 
228 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Illinois Interscholastic, The—9, $1 
Official Organ of the Illinois High 
School Association 
Albert Willis, Editor 
11 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
Illinois Vocational Progress—4 
Illinois Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation in cooperation with the 
Illinois Vocational Association 
Fred W. Swan, Editor 
216 East Monroe Street 
Springfield, Illinois 
Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education 
(see classification 23) 
*Journal of Home Economics—10, $5 
Lillian L. Steckman, Editor 
Official Journal of the American 
Home Economics Association 
700 Victor Building 
Washington 1, D. C. 
Journal of the National Association 
of Deans of Women 
(see classification 9) 
labor Market and Employment Secur- 
ity, The—12, $3 
Bureau of Employment Security 


United States Department of Labor 


Washington 25, D. C. 


National Graphic Arts Education As- 


sociation News Bulletin—10 
Fred J. Hartman, Educ. Director 
National Graphic Arts Education 
Association 
412 National Savings and Trust 
Building 
719 Fifteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington 5, D. C. 


National Printing Education Journal 
Official Publication of the National 


Association for Printing 
Leroy Brewington, Editor 
Supervisor of Printing 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Pittsburg, Kansas 

Occupational Abstracts—10, $2.50 
Occupationa! Index, Inc. 
New York University 
Washington Square East 
New York 3. New York 
Occupational Briefs on America’s 

Major Job Fields 
(discontinued ) 

Occupational Education—8, $2.50 
Association for New York City 

Teachers of Special Education 
224 East Twenty-eighth Street 
New York 16, New York 

Occupational Index—4, $5 
Occupational Index, Inc. 
New York University 
Washington Square East 
New York 3, New York 


*Occupational Trends—6, $2; students 


$1 
The Magazine for Vocational 
Guidance 
G. Ellis Mott, Exec. Editor 
83 Newbury Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 


* Occupations, The Vocational Guidance 


Journal—8, $4.50 
National Vocational Guidance 
Association 
Campbell B. Beard, Editor 
Mrs. Nancy Shivers, Asst. Editor 
Campbell B. Beard, Business 
Manager 
1424 Sixteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 
*Practical Home Economics—10, $2 
Ruthanna Russel, Editor 
468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
Scholastic Editor—9, $3 
Dolores Merchant, Editor 
18 Journalism Building 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
*School Press Review—8, $2 
Joseph M. Murphy, Editor 
Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association 
320-24 Fayerweather Hall 
Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 
School Shop 
(see classification 22) 
*Tech Training 
W. Rahy Paul, Editor 
American Technical Society 


Technical Education News—4, Free 
Published periodically for educa- 
tional institutions and industrial 
training programs of the tech- 
nical institute 
Jeanne Miller, Editor 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
330 West Forty-second Street 
New York 18, New York 
View point—4, $1 
New York State Vocational and 
Practical Arts Association 
C. Kenneth Beach, Editor 
New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 
*Vocational Education News—%S, 25c 
Published by the Pennsylvania Vo- 
cational Association 
J. G. Allen, Editor 
Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphan 
School 
Scotland, Pennsylvania 
Vocational Education News—4, Free 
Jeanne Miller, Editor 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
330 West Forty-second Street 
New York 18, New York 


44, SELECTED NEWSPAPERS WITH 
EDUCATION PAGES 


*Christian Science Monitor (daily ex- 
cept Sunday $14) (Education 
pages ame? i 

Millicent J. Taylor, Education Editor 
1 Norway Street 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 

*New York Times 
Benjamin Fine, Education Editor 
229 West 43rd Street 
New York 18, New York 

*New York World Telegram and Sun 
Jacob Jacowitz, School Editor 
125 Barclay Street 
New York 15, New York 

*Time 
Time Inc. 
Time and Life Building 
Rockefeller Center 
New York 20, New York 


ADDITIONS 


Received too late for inclusion in the 
classified list are the following: 


Highlights for Children 10, $5 
— by Highlights for Children, 
nc. 
Dr. and Mrs. Garry Cleveland Myers, 
Editors 
37 East Long Street 
Columbus, Ohio 
The Jewish Parents Magazine—5, $1.25 
Official Organ of the National Associa- 
tion of Hebrew Day School P.T.A.'s 
Dr. Joseph Kaminetsky, Editor 
132 Nassau Street 
New York 7, New York 


Please send notice of revision or 
correction of these lists of educational 
magazines of the world to The Education- 
al Press Association of America, 1201 


Drexel Avenue at Fifty-eighth Street Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washing- 


Chicago 37, Illinois 


ton 6, D. C. 
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Officers of the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession for the coming year are: 

President: William F. Russell, President, Teach- 
ets College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y., U.S.A. 

Vice-President: F. L. Sack, 83 Sandrainstrasse, 
Berne, Switzerland. 

Secretary-General: William G. Carr, 1201 16th 
Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Executive Committee: George G. Croskery, 
Canada; Ronald Gould, England; Amaranatha 
Jha, India; James W. Scholes, Scotland; and Helgi 
Tryggvason, Iceland. 

The national member organizations of the 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession 
are reported as follows: 

Bengal—All Bengal Teachers Association (affl- 
iated ) 

Bolivia—Confederation Nacional de Maestros 
Confederacion Sindical de los Trobajadores de la 
Ensenanza 

Brazil—Associacao Brasileria de Educacao 

Burma—All Burma Teachers’ Union 

Canada—Canadian Teachers’ Federation 

Ceylon—aAll Ceylon Union of Teachers 

China—China Education Society; National 
Child Education Association of China 

Ecuador—Union Nacional de Educadores 

Egypt—Royal Egyptian Teachers Association 

England—National Union of Teachers of Eng- 
land and Wales 

Finland—Association of Secondary School 
Teachers in State Schools 

Greece—Greek Primary Teachers Association 
Greek Secondary Teachers Association 

Haiti—Union Nationale des Instituteurs d’ 
Haiti 

Iceland—lIcelandic Teachers Union 

India—All India Federation of Educational 
Associations 

Italy—Federazione Italiana Insegnanti Scuole 
Medie 

Luxembourg—Les Instituteurs Reunis 

Malta—Malta Union of Teachers 

New Zealand—New Zealand Educational In- 
stitute 


Nigeria—Nigeria Union of Teachers 

Northern Ireland—Ulster Teachers’ Union 

Norway—Norges Laererinneforbund 

Philippines—Philippine Public School Teachers 
Association 

Scotland—The Educational Institute of Scotland 

Switzerland—Verein Schweizerischer Gym- 
nasiallehrer 

Turkey—Association des Professurs et des In- 
stituteurs d’ Istanbul (affiliated ) 

United States—American Teachers Association 
National Education Association. 


Calendar 


October 9-11. National Conference of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents, Columbus, Ohio. 

October 16-20. National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

October 17-24. United Nations Week. 

October 18-20. NEA Department of Adult Education, 
Hotel Sheraton, Chicago. 

October 24. United Nations day. (For kit of mate- 
rials to assist in observance of United Nations Day and 
Week, send 25c to the Committee on International Rela- 
tions, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

October 30. Association of Urban Universities, Ho- 
tel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 

October 30-Nov. 4. American School Health Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, Missouri. 

November 5-11. American Education Week. 

November 23-25. National Council for the Social 
Studies, Minneapolis, Minn. 

December 3-7. White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, Washington, D. C. 

December 26-29. National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, Ohio. 

December 27-29. National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 

December 27-30. Mid-century conference of the 
Speech Association of America. Hotels Commodore and 
Roosevelt, New York City. (For information, write Pro- 
fessor Lorin D. Reed, 111 Switzler Hall, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

February 10-14. National Association for Secondary 
School Principals, New York City. 

February 10-15. Annual meeting, Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Development, Detroit. 

February 17-22. American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Atlantic City, N. J. 

July, 1951. National Education Association, San 
Francisco, California. 





From the Executive Secretary's Desk 


By PAUL M. COOK 


CHECK YOUR ADDRESS LABEL — IS IT 
GREEN? IS IT CORRECT? If it is printed green, 
your current year-dues have not yet been received 
by the national office. YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THe PH DELTA KAPpPAN HAS EXPIRED, 
and if dues are not received before December 1, 
ou may not receive the January issue. REMIT 
TO YOUR CHAPTER NOW! 

Under the provisions of the Constitution and 
By-Laws, we are permitted to send the first four 
issues of the current volume of the magazine to 
members who have been in arrears since June 1, 
and the above notice is given to remind you that 
dues are payable. We also wish to remind you 
that you will not receive the January issue, with- 
out paying for it, if your dues are not received in 
this office before December 10 when the mailing 
list for the January issue is started. 

Each year, members remitting late write to us 
requesting the January and sometimes the Feb- 
ruary issue of THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN which 
they have missed. The number of copies ordered, 
for each issue, is based upon the numbers of mem- 
bers in good standing at the time the order is 
placed. We do not anticipate the number of addi- 
tional copies needed for members making late 
remittance. We order a small reserve for other 
purposes and, from this reserve, we fill orders at 
fifty cents per copy as long as the reserve lasts. 

We realize that your dues may be in transit at 
the time our mailing list is prepared. We realize, 
also, that chapter officers are just now getting 
back on the job for the new year and that the 
processing of your remittance through the chapter 
may be somewhat delayed. If this be the case, we 
trust that you will understand. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL COOPERATION 


The United States Department of State admin- 
isters the Instituto Hondureno de Cultura Inter- 
americana in Tegucigalpa, Honduras. The insti- 
tute is bi-national in character. It receives finan- 
cial aid from both the United States and from 
Honduras. It is devoted to teaching English to 
Hondurans, Spanish to Americans, and a general 
interchange of culture. Brother Harris D. Mathew- 
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son, Lambda 1607, administers the institute. A 
lecture series on American life, ideals, teaching 
methods, and general cultural topics is offered by 
the institute and Brother Mathewson states that 
he, ‘‘would consider it a very friendly act of any 
fellow member of Phi Delta Kappa” if he would 
offer his services, when in this area, to the insti- 
tute. Brother Mathewson writes that, “Financial 
reimbursement is not always possible, but the 
events now taking place in Korea and elsewhere 
indicate the necessity for the spread of appreci- 
ation of American culture as opposed to American 
economic supremacy.”” Brother Mathewson would 
like to hear from members of Phi Delta Kappa 
and may be addressed: Apartado Postal No. 87, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 


The annual summer-meeting of the executive 
committee of Phi Delta Kappa was held at Stead 
Ranch, Estes Park, Colorado, August 17-20. The 
meeting was attended by all members of the exec- 
utive committee, the executive secretary, and the 
editor of THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN. Sessions be- 
gan at 9:00 a. m. on August 17 and continued 
morning, afternoon, and evening until adjourn- 
ment. Some of the major items on the agenda were: 
redistricting; brochures for initiates and public re- 
lations; plans for district conferences; special num- 
bers of the magazine; auditor’s report; prospective 
campus and field chapters; standards and pro- 
cedures for non-resident nominees; fiftieth anni- 
versary of Phi Delta Kappa in 1956; commissions 
and committees—personnel, functions, and prog- 
ress to date; revisions in Constitution and By-Laws; 
magazine contract; jewelry contract; and criteria 
for evaluating district projects. 


DIsTRICT CONFERENCES 


The following schedule for conferences is au- 
thorized: 


District I—December 29-30, Portland, Oregon 

District II—December 27-28—San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 

District I1I—November 10-11—Topeka, Kansas 

District IV—October 27-28—Omaha, Nebraska 
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District V—November 24-25—Urbana, Illinois 
District VI—November 24-25—New York, New 


York 
District VII—December 15-16—Birmingham, Ala- 


bama 


Since it is a function of the district conferences 
to implement the national program of the fra- 
ternity, each district conference will be attended 
by national officers who will serve as consultants 
in the conferences. President Kyte will attend Con- 
ferences I and II; Vice President Grafflin will at- 
tend Conference VI; Secretary Powell will attend 
Conferences III and IV; Treasurer Stoops will at- 
tend Conference II; Historian Goodier will attend 
Conferences V and VII; and Executive Secretary 
Cook will attend all conferences except Confer- 
ence II. 

A special committee, under the chairmanship of 
Ira M. Kline, is working to prepare program sug- 
gestions and agenda for the conferences. Mem- 
bers, chapters, and districts desiring to suggest 
conference agenda should write Ira M. Kline, 177 
Gibson Avenue, White Plains, New York, or the 
Executive Secretary. 

A total of $4,800.00 has been provided in the 
national budget to meet the expenses of district 
conferences. From this fund, the transportation 
expense of one delegate from each chapter, to the 
place of meeting of the conference, is paid. Since 
the major portion of expense is paid from the 
conference funds, it is reasonable to expect each 
chapter to have a delegate in attendance. 


ALPHA FIELD CHAPTER 


In the September issue of THE PHI DELTA 
KAPPAN, page 31, it was stated that Alpha Field 
Chapter of San Francisco has maintained a rec- 
ord of 100 per cent in good standing for the third 
consecutive year. The executive secretary offers 
his apologies for the error. As a matter of fact, 
Alpha Field Chapter has the enviable record of 
100 per cent in good standing for the fourth con- 
secutive year. It is also worth noting that Alpha 
Field Chapter has had a rapid growth during the 
same period. The chapter enrollment has increased 
from 196 in the 38th fiscal year, to 234 in the 
39th, to 261 in the 40th, and to 321 in the 41st 
fiscal year. 


ALPHA BETA CAMPUS CHAPTER 


Alpha Beta’s faculty sponsor, R. E. Swindler, 
organized, under the auspices of the chapter at 


the University of Virginia, a series of broadcasts 
over WINA, Charlottesville Radio Station, on 
UNESCO. Brother Swindler is Virginia’s repre- 
sentative on the Advisory Committee of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association, and Virginia's secretary of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. 

The series, which began on March 26, included: 
‘An explanation of the purpose of the broadcasts 
and the program of UNESCO”; “Our Founding 
Fathers—the Voice of Freedom’’; ‘““The Christian 
Religion and International Problems”’; “Explana- 
tion of UNESCO's Projects’; “The Teaching of 
Current Events in a Time of Crisis’; ““Ye Shall 
Know the Truth”; ‘‘Democracy and the People’s 
Peace’’; ‘‘Civilization at the Crossroads”’; ‘“The Cry 
of the children’; ‘The Thank-You Letters’; 
‘The Fiery Pit’’; ‘The Women’s Service for Un- 
derstanding and Peace Among the Nations”; 
“Geography in Relation to World Peace’; etc. 

Brother Swindler has secured for the broadcasts 
such leaders and groups as: the officers and leaders 
of Phi Delta Kappa in Virginia; the School of 
Geography at the University; the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club; the International Af- 
fairs Association; and faculty members of the 
School of Foreign Affairs of the University. 


Keeping Abreast in Education 


Exchange teachers have taught in 44 states and the 
District of Columbia. The teacher interchange pro- 
gram sponsored by the Office of Education, the De- 
partment of State, and a group of national educational 
organizations, had last year 93 U. S. teachers in Great 
Britain, 16 in Canada, and 7 in France. Teachers from 
those countries in return taught in schools of 108 cities 
in 34 states. 


The thirty-fifth Congress of Esperanto in Paris 
brought together twenty-three hundred representa- 
tives from thirty-five countries. 


In your classroom, honor the flag of another coun- 
try each day, using a different one each week or month, 
suggests Mr. Harris of the United Nations. 


One cause of the recent war was a conflict between 
racial castes, brought about by a false philosophy of 
racial supremacy, says Arthur Ramos of Unesco’s De- 
partment of Social Sciences. The first path is to correct 
this odious frame of mind scientifically. This ideologi- 
cal battle is just as important as a military battle of 
the armies. 
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lege of Education, Monmouth, 

Angas Mg rn Cragin. - eneeee Edward Gilbert, State 


Apes nd Bit Cedar Pallas Yowa, Her Herbert Silvey, Iowa State Teach- 


Panty | x Ce Santa pax California. James Graves, Orangethorpe 
Psi—Utica, New York. Roy Mitchell, NYS Inst. Applied 
Sciences, 


Arts and Utica 3, New 
AtpxHa Omzca—San Jose, S Californie : ao W. Drummond, 
Union High School, Campbell, Californ 
-~ et MebleAlsbe Alabama. Walter tH Phillips, 555 Charles 
7 puri Stare Col Soringtild, Missourt 
issouri t x 
Beta Gamua-—ten Le one yi California. A. G. Wilson, 1343 


Higuera Avenue, San 1S . California. 
Beta Detta—Pasadena, California. "Howard, 1088 North 


Holliston Avenue, Ling 6, Calif 
zTA Eprstton—Spokane, W schlngton. Louis Grafious, N. 5114 
Stevens Street, "Spokane 1 Washington. 


California, Frank Laycock, Chico State Col- 


DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 
DISTRICT I 
STATES: $ Westingten, Oresca. Idaho and Montana; British Co- 
—— Victor N. Phelps, 2865 Harrison Street, Milwau- 
Jr. 


Wackington, Seatie’s; ashington;, Roy Licualen 


Uni versity of" 
ot Bipastion, Monmouth, Oregon; John M. 


Hh N. 10th, 
DISTRICT II 


STATES: Goliseenia, te Begada, Arizona, Unb. 9 and Ni 
Hawaii. ' the Feritory e 
a 


Representative: John C. Whinnery, 228 North Park Avenue, Monte- 
ify Galfer. sie 


: Aubrey L. Berry, EB-123, 405 Hilgard Avenue, 
Los Angeien 34, California; V ere’ Hall, Jr. P: 0. Box 26, Cuper: 


. California; Henry Dixon, W: Ogden, Utah; 

Victor H. Kelley, Henry» A, Dizon, Weber Collec, Onder 
DISTRICT III 

STATES: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas; Mex- 

ico, Portion 


except that in District II. 
: Ernest M. Anderson, Kansas State Teachers Col 


“eee, Piabere, 
ner, one Mata 


College "Latins ‘exas; C. 
105, 10s "Univerety of Texas, Austin, 1S:al; 
Women, Texas; 
of SP iste, University Lawrence, Kansas. 
DISTRICT IV 
STATES: W: Catorede, 1 North Dakota, South Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Pk am innesota; Saskatchewan and in 


oy 


iunsaaiat AP. Argun, ways 


DISTRICT V 
STATER: 2 ee, ee Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West 
agunainibess J. Leevy, Education Building, Purdue Uni- 
Coord — Russel S. Merkel, 521 South 
edianapolisy indians E. O. 28 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Sen Hlichigan’ A. ty Mathison, S. 4068 Nove Sa doe wt 
= waukee 9, Wisggnain; Omer W. Renfrow, 335 Northern Avenue, 


DISTRICT VI 
STATES: Maine, V Ben erg gee Rhode 


I New Y Penns. yivania, 3 
ected District — Bruns- 
wick, Nova and istrict of Sone 
Reprosenpetioes Ira M. Kline, 177 Gibson pots White 
ew York. 


Coordinators: 
hs Dal Deane Webber, Col jonial Village, W 
land S Sombre 
of ek Eascaion, Wastingeon, B.C Gr Cc: 
mont Rc ragg oe 10th 
DISTRICT VII 
colina T 
STATES: Be: Vee Ree orth Car ; South Carolina, — wd 
Yeuell, College of Spee Uni- 


"ea i Dac A 
Eee re 
A SLareneey Leal 


Hail Vi 

Nashville, Tennessee; Virginia; afi, 410 N 
Hill, North Carolina; nog igs 

bama, University, Alabama; |W. 

University, Baton Rouge, Lou 


of Florida, Gainesville, a> ee 
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The 42nd fiscal year of Phi Delta Kappa began June 1. If as a member of the fraternity you do not now 
hold a 42nd year card, you will wish to send your remittance to the appropriate chapter officer from the list 


below. 


Whenever you change your address, you are requested to notify your chapter officer. In order that there may 


be no delay in having your copy of the magazine reach you, you are requested also to send a card to the na- 
tional office of Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois, noting both your old and your new 
address. It speeds office procedure when you give your chapter and roll number. Your cooperation in these 


CAMPUS CHAPTER SECRETARIES 


Rigo peeee Caireselty. Dean Malsbary, Hoosier Courts 30-5, 


ndiana. 
ey University. Abraham Bernstein, Bo, 611, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 27, New York. 


Gamma—University of Missouri. J. O. Keller, 46 West Boulevard 
South, bia, Missouri. 

nny cow ary University. James A. Saum, 870 Bruce Drive, 
Palio Alto, California. 

ye University of Iowa. David R. Meade, 808 Fink- 

—— Iowa City, lowa. a as j 

ZzeTa— Dalvoreity of Chicago. Norman teinbach, Jr., Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago 37. Tilinois. 

ny of Minnesota. Ralph Reeder, 211 Burton Hall, 
University of Minnesota, | a. % 14, Minnesota. 

Tueta—Cornell University. Keith Holmes, Room 203 Stone Hall, 
Cornell Uni ty, New York. 

lora—Harvard Uni versity. David V. Ticdeman, 40 Quincy, Cam- 


38 
Karri—University of Kar pay Che ¥. M. __ Ree, Room 120 
raser Hall, nsas, Kansas. 
Laapa—University of "Saltfornia, Von Uris Urlaub, c/o Mrs. Gladys 


Pedersen, 647 ~ Barbara Road, Berkeley 7, fornia. 
ey ¥ Texas. Leonard E. Massey, 2812% Nueces 
exas. 


Street, Austin, 

4, of Washington. F. F. Powers, 230 Education Hall, 

ty of Washington, Seattle 5, Washin ington. 

of Pittsburgh. Gordon E. Dannels, 7400 Irvine 
Plc Pittsburgh 18, Pennsylvania. 

Omicrow—University of Nebraska. W. C. Meierhenry, Teachers 
Coll 305, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Pr—University of Illinois. Ralph A. Schick, 404 N. Goodwin Ave- 
nue, Urbana, Illinois. 

Ruo—New York University. Stephen G. Rich, P. O. Box B, Ve- 
rona, New Jersey 

S1¢ma—Ohio State University. Oscar F. Schaaf, 120 Arps Hall, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

bi amg | DA em of Pennsylvania. Daniel S. Jacoby, Eisenlohr 

University of Pennsylvania, 3812 Walnut Street, Phila- 

erie 4, Pennsylvania. 

Ursiton—North western University. Hag h M. Kahler II (Acting). 
School of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Llli- 


nois. 
Pn1—University of Wisconsin. Robert G. Petzold, Wisconsin High 
School. Madison, Wisconsin. 


aged of Oregon. Howard Akers, 1599 Villard, Eugene, 


Oregon. 
Pst Peabody College. L. G. Kennamer, Jr., Box 212, Peabody 
eT Nashville 4, Tennessee. 

Omeca—University of Michigan, Frank W. Lanham, School of 
Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich higan. 
Apna ALPHA—University of Oklahoma, Harrell E. Garrison, 1413 

cKinley, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Atpua Beta—University gf Vir pt Earl R. Boggs, Room D, 
Pea Hall, Universit nia, Sastetganvine. Virginia. 

Arua GAMMA—State Coll r., of ~~ a Robert Groeschel, 
703 Church Street, Pullman, Washingt 

Aupua Detta—Kansas State College. _ “M. Schall, Home Study 
Service, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

ALPHA ma Meemen—University of Southern California. Mrs. Ruth 
Farrar, office secretary, 4021 Degnan Boulevard, Los Angeles 7, 
California. 

Atpua Zetra—University of Arizona. C. U. Retin, College of 
Education, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizon 

Avra Era—Temple University. Paul Phillips, Box "tal, Temple 
University, Broad and Montgomery Avenues, Philadelphia 22, 
Pennsylvania. 

Atpna Tueta—University of North Dakota. Carl V. Peterson, 
505 Maple Avenue, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Arrpna Iora—University of Cincinnati. Omer W. Renfrow, Sr., 
Whittier ,» Osage and Woodlawn Avenues, Cincinnati 5, 


Ohio. 
ALPHA see Uaieerelty of Tennessee. Ira Chiles, P. O. Box 
1626, Tennessee. 


ALPHA Pp nae Mabe University. Ernest R. Spinney, 84 Exeter 
Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


matters will enable you to do your full share as a participating member in all Phi Delta Kappa enterprises. 





1 eae. 
atucky. Harold P. Ads, Room 29, 
of Kentucky, Lexington 29, 


—University of ad Robert C. Hammock, 
College of Education, mock, Bos 


ohn Hackney, 634 Will- 


ALPHA Mu—Colseate 


ALPHA 
1028, University of Alabama, 


micron—Claremont 
A Temple 


ALPHA 
monte 


’ - . Arthur W. Beck, 275 S. 
Treet, Denver 

afar canine Se Cpe ohn W. Masley, Room 

of Utah. Burton Miller, University 





Atrua UPpsiton— 
tah, Park 310, 
Atpoa Pu1—Syracuse aig 1 L. Edinger. 200 Slocum 
Syracuse Univerinn Syracuse, | 
ALPHA Caravans of Cal oes at en, aces. Elwin Sven- 
son, 


Avrua Ps1—Universi < a eon Heintz, 100 Bellwood 
Avenue, Buffalo 10, + wi 


ork. 
ALPHA Omeca—Wayne University. Donald W. Sass, 8924 Otsego, 
Beta ALPHA—Lou State Universite. City Modéen, P. O. 
Box 8729, Unive Station, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Beta Beta—North Texas State Teachers College. Frank Nelson, 
Box 6481, Denton, Texas. 
Bera Gamma—Geor, Washington University. Edwin G. Heine, 
Min enant Place, Hyattsville, ay >see gil 
ETA Ta—University of Colorado. Samuel . 953 Regent 
Street, Boulder, Colorado. = 
Bera Ersiiox—University ¢ of EP ueat F Donald C. Hennick, 4805 
College Avenue, Co! 
Beta Lave Ovisbome A. : M. College. Clasesion M. Pruitt, Okla- 
& M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
Bera Eia--Westers Michigan College. Glenn Rice, Western Mich- 
‘ ea Taare < bese ape Som ay sae Michigan. aa 
ETA THETA—University o rolina. Joseph obnston, 
P. O. Box 921 1” Chapel Hill, North Carolina J ’ 


Bera Tora—Washington University. Wilber M. Shanklin, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis 5, Yirissourl 

Beta Karra—lIowa State College. Eldon M. Drake, 220 Curtiss 
Hall, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Beta Lamspa—Indiana State Teachers College. Charles W. Harda- 
way, Rescarch Division, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 


Haute, 
Beta Mu—Universi Robert L. Hitch, Room 311, 
Norma! Building, thw my sink yoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 
Bera Wo Upirersity of Mississippi. Wilson Ashby, Box 245, 


Caigeretts, Ssippi. 
Bera X1— niversity - rorids- jope es W. Crowe, | College of Edu- 
ville, Fl 


cation, Universi orida. 
Bye Omicron— i age ee College. Willard W. 


Bruce, eee of Education, tate Agricultural 
Beta Pi Ball State Lg Duane S. 1015 
North Jefferson Street, M pes:: 
Bera es Tee ae of ll mea David L. Walker, 328 
Brra ‘Sicus— Brigham Younes Unircsite, Max J. Berryessa, 731 
zTA SIGMA— 
Ferien ee ee nt oer 
Bera Tav-——University of Hawaii. Fred A. Murashige, University 
of Hawaii, Honolulu 10, T. H. 


Beta Urstton—University of South Dakota, James Costar, ne | 
of Education, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, 


FIELD CHAPTER TREASURERS 


A.pua—San Francisco, California. ether E. Lindborg, 3766 21st 
Street, San Francisco 14, Californ 











